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Third term influences . . . Con- 
gress idling . . . Saving pay-roll tax 
money ... Gold problems rise again. 








[HRP term considerations are to influence 
more and more Government moves, 
cton actions must be interpreted in 


Washin 
that | 

Effort is starting to smoke out President 
Roose to get a statement of intentions, 
This accounts for the early-starting Garner- 


' ient drive; for Wallace comments 
on Cabinet loyalty; for Farley gestures. 
are slim that this technique will 


succee 
Mr. Roosevelt is very unlikely to give the 

cue sought; is very Jikely to let uncertainty 

continue. The governing factor: A determi- 


nation 


nation not to let the Democratic party ma- 
chinery fall into the hands of those who are 
not in sympathy with the New Deal. 

A better-than-even-chance prospect is this: 
No New Dealer will be able to make the po- 
| grade necessary to achieve the party 
nination; the President will feel impelled 
to run a third time in order to carry out his 
determination that no Non-New Dealer shall 





be nominated. 


* * ” 
Starting down the home stretch—with an 
August 1 adjournment goal—Congress still 


is 1d11 
Still to come are the following decisions: 
Relief: The President wants to continue 
WPA pretty much as at present with funds 
one-third smaller than in the present year. 


Neither in the Senate nor the House has a 
committee decided what it wants to recom- 
mend; much less has either house decided its 
policy. Big fights will occur over the total 
appropriation and the formula for division of 
the money among the States. 

Taxes: Senators will decixe the final 


form of the country’s tax structure for tax- 
ing 1939 income. There will be Senate pres- 
sure to give more concessions to business 


than the White House favors. Chances are, 
however, that agreed-upon changes, rela- 
tively minor in importance, will be voted 
with a study of broader changes to be made 
next year : 

Neutrality: The President strongly wants 


Straight cash-and-carry neutrality to assure 
access to American markets for Britain and 
France in the event of trouble. Congress 
sentiment is swinging the President’s way 


although isolationist Senators promise a long 


Social Security: Some labor opposition to 
part of the recommended changes in the ex- 
isting law but acceptance is very likely. 

Wagner Act: A dwindling prospect for 
any legislative action this year. Employers 
are likely to be forced to depend upon slight 
administrative changes by the Labor Board. 


oans to Business: Some action by Con- 

gress this session or next is on the way, but 

‘ie exact machinery for making credit avail- 

able to small business men has yet to be de- 

cided upon. Arguments over method prob- 

‘oly will delay until 1940 a definite decision. 
ox * /~ 


: ing tor employers to watch: 
Social Security Law amendments offered 
¥ to Congress will permit some States to 


teduce the 3 per cent pay-roll tax for sup- 
i nemployment insurance to take ef- 
_ The saving under this provi- 
san a e as much as $100,000,000 this year, 
seed 0,000 next year. 

ois * * * 

£5, ficials remain stumped by the 
pone f what to do about gold. 


Ne American gold hoard has passed 16 
ions, more than 3 billions higher than a 
io aso, with the trend still up. 

Only s ‘e cure for the continued exchange 
‘“merican dollars for each ounce of 
‘67 gold is to cut the price. But policy 
~* «Sar to cut the price of gold for fear 


nay depress other prices. 
* * * 


thas 


‘ators did not miss the significance 

~~ $€sture involved in the British king's 
‘© the White House. 

«..-¢¥ strong sentimental ties were fur- 








er knit rer : 
matin representing a symbol of how two 
pe “en get along in an uncertain world. 
esis nis the fact that not only dictators 

_ Perade their friendship. 
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20 YEARS FROM NOW 


OLD AGE INSURANCE PAYMENTS $2 500Nillion 
WILL RISE ee 


IN THE NEXT 20 YEARS 
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Rising Burden of Age-Pension Taxes: | 
Who Will Pay the Annual Billions? paces 


| hngens year from now on, the American peo- 4 begin to shrink. Based on current tax schedules, ? benefit payments will mount rapidly as more | 
ple must pay more and more to care for the House Ways and Means Committee gives | and more of the present working population | 
| the following estimates of the fund’s income | reach retirement age. Actuaries estimate that 





Royalty in Washington . . . De- 


mocracy’ in Jersey . . . Congress 
restive ... Papal worries... 








the aged. 
Responsibility for caring for old people was | and outgo for 15 years: | eventually a pay-roll tax of between 9 and 10 ae 
recognized in the Social Security Act of 1935. (Millions of Dollars) per cent will be required to support the system. 
Few critics have denied the justice of that 1940 1945 1950 1955 | Such a tax would bite deeply into workers’ Ammnrcan Democracy yielded to British 
responsibility, but many persons are now be- mene ——_————— | purchasing power and would weigh heavily royalty during the week and extended 
ginning to count the costs, to wonder how those | Income $501 $1,078 $1,751 $1,849 upon employers’ overhead costs. Congress, a welcome to their Majesties, George VI and 
costs are to be met. Outgo 88 713 1,389 1,930 | therefore, may be expected eventually to sub- Elizabeth, rulers of Great Britain and the 
The keystone of the act is the old-age in- ae ee. ae — | sidize the system from general tax sources. In British Empire. The unprecedented visit of 
surance system, whereby workers and their | Net Receipts 413 365 262 -81 | any event, social security is bound to increase the King and the Queen drew the eyes of the 
employers contribute equally from pay rolls to | | On hand when payments begin next January | the wm burden as the system expands. nation, 
meet retirement pensions when they fall due. | will be 1.43 billions. This fund will increase | Retirement benefits, moreover, are just part The voice of Democracy spoke loudly and 
Payments were originally scheduled to begin | annually until 1954, both through an excess | of the program. Included are assistance pro- solemnly, however, from the United States 
in 1942, but Congress is now preparing to ad- | of revenues over benefits and through interest | 8'ams for the needy aged not covered by in- Supreme Court, when, in stern language, it 
vance the date to January 1, 1940. | earnings now estimated at 2.5 per cent. In | surance, for dependent widows and children and told Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City that 
The pictogram shows the amounts which | 1954, however, payments will begin to exceed | an Fg sana ere ai Saget aL ol he definitely was not the law. The Supreme 
retired workers or their heirs will receive in | contributions, and thereafter Congress must } — Oe % © BACAR ele Haaren py | Court also ruled that neither the Constitu- 
years to come. They are based upon estimates | consider additional sources of revenue for | Stam. tion nor democratic principles were violated 
of the Social Security Board, but experts of social security benefits. | Last year the assistance program cost 450 by the Secretary of Agriculture’s regulations 
million dollars and unemployment insurance governing the marketing of New York milk. 


the board have cautioned that they are subject If the total tax burden on pay rolls remains 


to substantial error. 


cost 400 million more. The Federal Govern- 


| ment paid 200 million of the assistance pro- CONGRESS PROGRAM LAGS 


at 6 per cent, revenue will scarcely ever exceed 


| 
| 
2 billion dollars in any year. But after 1955, ; ; é 
FORECASTING THE COSTS = | gram. Unemployment insurance was financed Congress dawdled through the week de- 
Social security experts, therefore, are reluc- | — ~~ taal : wi by a separate 3 per cent pay-roll tax on em- bating various matters, wanting to adjourn 
| ployers. and go home as ardently as children in 


tant to forecast the height of the Treasury ee 


ceiling for payments after 1954. Thus, the | THE BENEFITS PAID school. Leaders told Congressmen they 
estimate of 2.5 billions to be paid in 1960 is | | News VAWAS The assistance programs provided relief in couldn’t go home until they at least took ac- 
computed from the conservative judgment of | — | 1938 for 1,750,000 aged, 650,000 dependent | tion on taxes, relief, social security and neu- 
independent statisticians. Beyond 1960, few | | Page | children and 42,000 blind. Old-age pensions trality; hinted they would be very good boys 


averaged $19.55 a month, ranging from $6.15 indeed if they extended action to include 


statisticians will hazard a guess. Secti 1 | 
Arrangements to finance retirement of work- ection = | in Mississippi to $32.43 in California. Pensions aiding small business through loans, assist- 
ers at 65 began in 1937, when pay rolls were | Real Meaning of Royal . eee 2 | for children averaged less; for the blind, | ing railroads and housing. Such a program 
taxed 2 per cent—1 per cent paid by employers Congress Looks at the Calendar... 3 | slightly more. threatens to disappoint Congressmen who 
‘ , sarkere hic ’ | ° . ° j 
and 1 per cent paid by workers. This tax was | Tio bow Relies inet 3 | It is now proposed to grant higher old-age | expected to leave Washington by July 15. 
scheduled to increase in 1940 to 15 The St 5 Danciient ead: 5 | pensions, and the Government probably will in- | The program also cancelled a scheduled 
for employers and workers; in 1943 to 2 per | e Story of President an ing. | crease its upper limit from $15 to $20 per | western tour by President Roosevelt, who 
cent each; in 1946 to 2.5 per cent and in 1949 | | Pro and Con of National Issues.. 6 month per pensioner. Since States must match thought that relief and appropriation mat- 
to 3 per cent, making a total pay-roll levy of Under the Capitol Dome........ 8 Federal contributions, it is not yet known how | ters would demand his presence in the 
6 per cent. : : | much more this part of the program will cost. capital. 
Pressure. by old folks for earlier payments; Business Looks at Population.... 12 Eventual costs of unemployment insurance | 
; ; ' eer ras : | , ~~ ; As Congress dawdled, business showed 
by business for tax relief and by critics of the Outlook for Small Business Loans. 13 also are difficult to estimate. Most programs ; 7 : 
. . z Fok: Steel . | signs of improvement. Steel operations ad- 
plan to build up a huge reserve has led the became effective in January, 1938, when unex- | ; . é 
House Ways and Means Committee to urge a . pectedly heavy unemployment accompanied | Y@"°ed again, the automobile industry 
ys « : Section 2—Rotogravure , ; | showed promise and retail trade was fair. 


| 
i system. Thus benefits are sched- : : hs | the business wssion. Costs ¢ : ae 
change in the system us benefits a Uncle Sam's. Metion Matines | siness recession osts to date, there | Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve Reiaka: 


uled to begin next year and the scheduled tax | fore, are not considered a fair basis upon which need Gath Un: eieceell comeenl sala 
increase is to be delayed until 1943. | to make forecasts. aa taltad to Biers soto — 
Last year $400,000,000 was paid to 3,500,000 Te : 


This program in effect abandons the prin- , | é 
temporarily jobless workers in 31 States. More | In the foreign field, Pgpe Pius was said to 


ciple of the reserve fund, once estimated to ° ; , k ; 
reach 47 billions by 1980 and thereby make Also In This Issue than 38 million benefit checks were written and | be again at work behind diplomatic curtains, 
the system self-financing, and places old- - average payments were $11 a week. By April seeking to persuade the dictator countries 
be “ tn -V se 3 Question of the Week: ‘ ithe in tla © < ‘ | and democracies that war is both futile and 
age insurance on a “pay-as-you-go system. 31, unemployment costs this year had reached ptt = 
Under this plan current income from taxes and How Should Federal $540,000,000 as more States entered the fruitless. His Holiness was reported to be 
current outgo into benefits are expected ap- "A "9 system. ill pleased with British dalliance with Soviet 
Governmem ppease °.. 4 It is clear, however, that within the next Russia, which has yet to enter a Franco-Brit- 


ish alliance. The Pope hopes European affairs 
can be settled without Communist assistance. 


proximately to balance. 


Social security experts are confident this Planned Economy — Democracy: twenty years, the American taxpayers must 


pay more than 3 billion dollars a year to care 





situation will prevail until 1955, when pay-roll ; 
levies will be insufficient to meet -demands for By Winthrop W. Aldrich. .10 for America’s needy, and that Congress, some- | Meanwhile, Germany gave no evidence of 
benefite,.and:the. reserve of .7.76.billions will | || a ee ____| ' how, must find the funds. | [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


ASHINGTON, seething with press 

correspondents, domestic and for- 
eign, loaded every telegraph and tele- 
phone and cable with millions of words 
which cost a small fortune and which 
kept the names of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth blazoned across mil- 
lions of newspaper pages. 

“Spot news” is what that treatment 
is termed in the publishing profession. 
On this and succeeding pages, a new 
treatment is accorded such a historic 
spectacle as was witnessed last week. 

* * * 


For example, on this page there is 
an authoritative article on just what 
is behind the visit of their Britannic 
Majesties . . . Just how this visit might 
be construed as a symbol of a shift in 
the balance of world power. 

And on this same page there is the 
human side of what took place between 
President and King from the first hail 
to the last farewell. Not since Dolly 
Madison fled from the soldiers of George 
the Third has the White House seen 
such excitement as that which took 
place when George the Sixth entered as 
a friend. 

> > * 

In another article on Page 5 there 
will be found the true significance 
of the royal visit from the point of view 
of the average man in the street... 
Here in compact form is the synthesis 
of the visit, the comings, the goings, 
the meanings that might have been lost 
amid the pageantry and color splashed 
by other publications. 

+ ox « 

But king or no king, Washington is a 
place wherein the destiny of 130,000,000 
American citizens is being decided 
from day to day at the hands of their 
elected representatives. And what is 
more important to men and women to- 
day than the future of the social secur- 
ity program? On Page 1 there will be 
found a striking presentation in picto- 
gram and article of the real costs of 
the system upon which people depend 
for old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance and child and maternal health 
aids. What is related in the article is 
not guesswork, but facts dug from offi- 
cials and laws written and in the 
writing. 


~ 


* * * 

Speaking of laws in the writing—if 
there ever was a time when a Congress 
of the United States wished it knew ex- 
actly what it had to write into statute 
books before it closed for the summer, 
it is the present 76th Congress. On Page 
3, there is a rapid, word-sparing review 
of just what lies ahead on the legislative 
calendar. That calendar means money 
to most people—and the article in- 
dulges in no fancy flights of imagina- 
tion. 

* oa * 

People, important people, those who 
are receptive to the subtle changes in 
public opinion, have some very definite 
ideas about so-called “appeasement.” 
To them we addressed our Question of 
the Week ... and what they have to 
say makes their views on What Gov- 
ernment Should Do To Bring About 
Business Expansion a noteworthy fea- 
ture, found on Page 4. 

” * * 

Time may come when the man who 
builds a better perambulator may not 
find the nation beating a path to his 
door. To business the decline and fall 
5. of the birth rate and the general trends 

of population will soon produce a marked 
effect on the ledger. Vital changes are 
in sight for industry’s products and 
just what these changes are and what 
their importance is to the national econ- 
omy is ably set forth on Page 12. 

a K * 


Another notable “full-text” takes 
its place in the pages of The United 
States News. For months and years 
private and public officials have de- 
bated at length the question whether 
“planned economy” is the real answer 
to our ills. Well, on Page 10 Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, a principal figure in the 
world of finance, gives a cogent answer. 
Cogent it is, and what is more, there is 
a clarity and sjmplicity attached to his 
view which makes this heavy subject 
become alive and vital. “Must” read- 
ing for responsible citizens. 
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Tempering 
Mr. Eccles 


Word from the Treasury is that 
Secretary Morgenthau is depend- 
ing heavily on a promise of an 
investigation into the whole 
broad tax problem to temper de- 
mands for more drastic tax 
changes at this time. Senators 
are reported listening sympathe- 
tically to this demand. 
xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is reported by the 
inner circle group to be getting 
great satisfaction out of his ex- 
perience in twitting Congres- 
sional budget-balancing advo- 
cates by calling attention to their 
promise a year ago to vote more 
taxes to cover increased farm 
subsidies. Subsidies keep rising 
and the demand is for tax reduc- 
tion. 
xe 


The dope is that Marriner S. 
Eccles, Reserve Board chairman, 
deliberately threw a bombshell 
into committee hearings on the 
plan for loans to small business 
in order to get consideration of 
a plan that will insure the outgo 
of more money. Reports that 
the chairman is opposed to the 
idea of easier credit for business 
men are described as incorrect. 
kk 


The White House is quietly let- 
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Tax Revision...Growing Farm Subsidies... 


and Business Loans... Linking Democracies 


tors ought to take a look at the 
picture of a British king and an 
American President riding to- 
gether if they want to see a real 
parade. Officials are hopeful that 
the king’s Washington visit will 
have effects on Hitler and Mus- 
solini just as those two expect 
their periodic visits to have an 
effect on the British and Amer- 
icans. 
x *& * 
New Deal planners are suggest- 
ing quietly that A. A. Berle, Jr., 
author of the new plan for a vast 
capital credit banking system for 
this country, should have talked 
to the Government’s experts on 
banking before making public 
his plan. The New Dealers al- 
ready have picked serious flaws 
in the machinery as described 
by Mr. Berle. 
xe rk 


The Patent Office does not hope 
to get its program for stream- 
lining of the patent laws enacted 
at this session of Congress. Bills 
were projected at this time 
chiefly to have a head start for 
action early in the 1940 session. 
xk 
The recent speech in which 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent 
of Insurance in New York State, 
praised “our NRA experiment” 
in the insurance business is at- 





tracting attention among New 
Dealers who want to bring about 
some sort of Federal regulation 
of insurance They are wavering 
between advocating regulation 
of the type applied to the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a form 
of self-regulation in which the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 


sion would speak for the public. 
x ke 


Vice President Garner is becom- 
ing Jess reticent in talking with 
newspapermen. Although he still 
speaks for quotation but rarely, 
the Texan leaves little doubt in 
the mind of visitors about what 
opinions they can attribute to 
him, 
xk 
Amendments to make it more 
risky for business executives to 
take action that might violate 
the anti-trust laws are incubating 
in the Department of Justice. 
Definite suggestions probably 
will not be advanced until late 
in the year, however. 
x kk 

The forthcoming preliminary re- 
port of the Temporary National 


ments of the patent law will be 
endorsed in general. 

x kk 
Progress on the study of the oil 
industry for the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee is 
less rapid than had been ex- 
pected, Result: Hearings may be 
deferred until well into July or 


later. 
eo © 


The diplomatic mail pouches are 
reported still to be carrying 
warning notes about German in- 
tentions in Central Europe. The 
result is a conflict of opinion in 
the State Department about what 
the present quiet in Europe 


means. 
x * * 


State Department officials are 
expressing relief that no shout 
about “war debts” was made dur- 
ing the visit of British royalty 
to the Capital. It had been 
feared that the subject might be 
raised in Congress at an embar- 


rassing moment. 
x ke & 


Messages of “Please don’t just 
now” are reaching the more out- 
spoken talkers about a third-term 
nomination for President Roose- 


Economic Committee will be velt. Their cue is to attribute 
confined largely to a restate- current discussions to “news- 
ment of the economic problem. paper talk.” Another series of 


Views of Conway P. Coe, Com- 


feelers on the subject may be 
started in the fall. 


ting it be known that the dicta- 


| missioner of Patents, on amend- 
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POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE FOR BRITAIN'S KING... 
CEREMONIES THAT LINK TWO DEMOCRACIES 





—Harris & Ewing 


ONE MILLION EYES 
Five hundred thousand paits of eyes were trained 
on Queen Elizabeth and Mrs. Roosevelt as they 
rode from the rail terminal to the White House. 





aoe exactly 65!4 hours last week the Presi- 

dent of the United States and the King of 
England were together. When His Majesty 
said good-bye at Hyde Park Sunday night, 
President Roosevelt had completed one of the 
most unusual and perhaps most significant of all 
the Presidential weeks in American history. 


The elaborate royal ritual began Thursday 
morning when the Union Station clock said 11. 


The President stood in the center of the sta- 
tion’s Graeco-Byzantine-mid-Victorian recep- 
tion room, a room bursting with expectancy. 
Except for his hands which brushed the top of 
the great mahogany table, outwardly he was as 
unruffled as the silk on his top hat. His eyes 
glanced down the aisle of flowers and ferns and 
palms, and then fastened themselves on the 
doorway. 


For a few moments there was a smothering 
hush, broken occasionally by the swish of lace 
and the clink of a sabre. The sun burned and 
beat its way through the gold satin draperies 
and streaked the blue carpet that led to the 
doorway. When a side door opened, momen- 
tarily, muffled sounds came from the plaza out- 
side. 


Tanks were heard 
clacking across the 
street-car tracks. Flying 
fortresses and bombers 
moaned in a sky full of 
sun. Cavalry horses jostled their trappings. A 
stray member of the United States Marine Band 


Tanks, Planes, 
Cavalry Honor 


Royal Guests 


+ 
| 








sounded his horn in preparation for “God Save 
the King” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A drum and bugle flourish broke the strain. 
President Roosevelt's face wrinkled into a smile 
as through the entrance, in pomp and circum- 
stance, stepped King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“Well, at last, I greet you.” 

“Mr. President, it is indeed a pleasure for Her 
Majesty and myself to be here.” 

The rulers of one-third of the earth's people 
shook hands on American soil, for the first time 
in the story of the world; the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes flapped together in a 
Washington breeze—and tomorrow's history 
was written. 

The President’s reception was a prelude to 
an unprecedented celebration. Along the route 
on which their country’s soldiers once marched 
as invaders, along sun-soaked Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the King and Queen of England, with 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, rode to the 
shout of half a million Americans. 

From Union Station to the White House, the 
triumphal procession was unmarred, except for 
the fact that the President nearly sat on his 
best hat when entering the open car. 

After the diplomatic circle in the East Room 
of the White House and a simple family lunch- 
eon, the Chief Executive and First Lady had to 
brush up on their Washington geography as 
they guided their guests through the Capital for 
an hour’s sightseeing. For 20 minutes the Presi- 
dent was lost in Rock Creek Park. 

According to etiquette, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt were not invited to the garden 
party at the British Embassy, but soon after- 
wards, at 8 o'clock, the King and the President, 
seated in high-backed chairs, were facing each 
other across the gold plate on the White House 
horseshoe table. While they toasted each other, 
Abraham Lincoln, framed in gladioli, looked 
down overhead. 

After the musicale in the East Room, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and King George retired to the 
second-floor study and talked into the night and 
early morning. Rain lashed the windows and 
lightning lit up the lawn. 

The next morning, while his visitors were at 
the embassy and at the Capitol, the President 
worked at his desk, trying to catch up with his 
tasks. With a smile he could recall that practi- 
cally his only routine legislative accomplish- 
ment of the week had been signing a bill to turn 
old war horses and mules out to pasture instead 





—Harris & Ewing 
THE SUN NEVER SET 
Under a blazing sun King George and President 
Roosevelt made their historic ride up historic Penn- 
sylvannia on their way to the White House. 





of shooting them when they become too infirm 
to work. 

At noon, however, the 
President joined his 
guests on the yacht “Po- 
tomac,” and sailed down 
the river to the home of 
his ancient predecessor, to the banks of Mount 
Vernon. There he saw the King’s tall figure 
bend to place a wreath of lilies and iris “from 
George R. I. and Elizabeth R.,” at the shaded 
grave of George Washington. A little over 150 
years ago, the President knew, Washington had 
fought to the finish an ancestor of the man who 
laid the wreath. And a few minutes later the 
President saw the King place another wreath, 
this time at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in’ Arlington, the Unknown Soldier who had 
helped fight for the father of the man who laid 
the wreath. 


King’s Wreath 
For Tomb of 


Washington 


An informal tea and a dinner at the British 
Embassy, in Washington, and divine services 
and an American picnic, at Hyde Park, com- 
pleted the week’s ceremonials. The spirit of 
these, like that of the whole visit, was best 
epitomized when the President drank to the 
health of King George: 

“In the life of a nation, as in that of an indivi- 
dual, there are occasions that stand out in high 
relief. Such an occasion is the present one, 
when the entire United States is welcoming on 
its soil the King and Queen of Great Britain, of 
our neighbor Canada, and of all the far-flung 
British Commonwealth of Nations. It 
occasion for festivities, but it is also fitting that 
we give thanks for the bonds of friendship that 
link our two peoples.” 


is an 











| 





Harris & Ewine 


CORRECTING TAXES 


Under Secretary of the Treasury Hanes tells 
Chairman Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee that the Federal tax 
should be revised to provide incentives to private 


enterprise. 


system 
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THE ROYAL VISIT: 
WHAT IT MEANS 





A shift in world power. 


Mean- 


ing of King’s meeting with Presi- 


dent. 


A new era for America. 





HEN the head of the British nation sh 
the hand of the head of the American nati 

in an American railroad station last week a 1 
era in the life of the United States was signified 
Symbolized by that handshake was the passing 
of the balance of power in world affairs fron 


London to Washington. 


In the 163 years since the American colonic 
renounced dependence on the British crown and 
began their long climb to nationhood, histo: 
inf 


relentless progress has given the former 


republic vast strategic weight in internationa! 
the British Empi 
viewed by many as past the peak of its powe 
has been carried to the brink of an uncerta 


life. At the same time 


future. 


Sharp are the contrasts between the relative 
positions of Great Britain and the United States 


of America today and yesterday. 


At the time of the American Revolution, Gre 
Britain’s sea power—secret of its control of 
third of the earth’s surface—was supreme. 
day that supremacy is seriously challenged 

After the World War the United States gained 
Japan, co 
mitted by a defunct treaty to a smaller fleet 
rapidly building a navy that is a challenge t 
Germany in six years has built 
an air fleet that imperils the security of the tight 
little island that is England, and that deeps 
Italy in 
the Mediter- 


naval parity with Great Britain. 


Great Britain. 


the difficulties of the British fleet. 
threatens British sea power in 
ranean. 


The Shift of Power 


In Financial Field 


In the field of finance, London—once finan 
center of the world—now bows to New York 

Much more than half of the world’s gold is 
American coffers, whereas in an éarlier cent 


Great Britain had so much gold that she « 


trolled world trade. 
London bankers and business 


tions. Now New York takes equal 


Moreover, Great Britain is io longer tl 
Since 


gest creditor nation in the world. 


men 
handle the lion’s share of world trade transa¢ 


used 


rank \ 
London and is fast outstripping the British « 
ital as the world’s leading financial center 


+ 


1e 


World War the United States has inherited t 


title. 


Money that is scared away from Eu 


by recurrent war crises finds refuge in Ameri 


not British, banks. 


Control of the political balance of power 


has crossed the Atlantic since July 4, 1776 


The early years of this nation’s life saw G! 
Britain defeat and send into exile the great ? 
poleon who at one time threatened to 
Incidental to this war was a Brit 


all Europe. 


ma 


war with the United States in 1812, during w! 


the Americans were punished for resisting B! 


ish sea power by the capture of their capita 


Hitler Forces Britain 


To Court New Friends 


But today a 


Europe, from the ashes of the World War 


works of Adolf Hitler, 


friends, 
American favor. 


Because of the German Fuehrer, Great Brit: 
has pledged herself to fight for the independen 


new conqueror has arisen 


former Viennese ho 
painter, have forced Great Britain to seek ! 


to arm herself to the teeth, to c¢ 


of four states in Eastern Europe, is seeking 
alliance with Russia which may bring gual 


tees to three more states. 
British history. 
Also on Chancellor 


of conscripting men for the army. 


Hitler’s account, 
Britain is taxing herself to the limit to strene 
en defense and has taken the revolutionary § 


Great 


This is unique 


The changed position of Great Britain 


Europe, wrought in part by the German Fuehre!, 
also goes a long way to explain why the oe 
monarchs have made their present journe) 


the New World and to the United States 


Signified by the handclasp in Union 8 


} 4 
between King and President was the needa 


friends in a troubled 


America feels of 


ain feels for 
consciousness 


world 


its destin) 


Stat 


Bi 


a nation of mounting influence iy spose é 
VG 


years of the twentieth century 
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{Continued From Page 1] 


warlike intention. Non-aggres- 
sion pacts were signed with Lat- 
via and Estonia, Nazi influence 
in Hungary strengthened and a 
German trade pact was made 
with Yugoslavia. The Reich did 
note a bitter after-taste in its | 
Czech conquest when a German 
policeman was slain near Prague 
and German officials threatened 
reprisals against the Czechs if 
the culprits were not immediate- 


ly found. 

In England a shotgun was 
fred at the Duchess of Kent, 
lovely Grecian sister-in-law of 
King George, and in China a 
British citizen died from wounds 
inflicted by a Japanese bayonet. 
Japan gave strong hints that she 
would tolerate no interference 
from foreigners in China, hesi- 
tated to declare a state of war 
for fear of economic reprisals 
from the Occident. 

In Washington, President 
Roosevelt nominated Archibald 
MacLeish, poet-lawyer-editor, to 
be Librarian of Congress. The 
President described Mr. Mac- 
Leish as a scholar and a gentle- 
man, but a House member de- 
scribed him as a “fellow trav- 
eler’ of Communists. - Profes- 
sional librarians found no fault 
with either the MacLeish schol- 
arship or politics, but did object 
that he was no librarian. 


ADVICE FOR GRADUATES 


Advice and lectures to the 
1939 crops of college graduates | 
also resounded through the week 
on many campuses. At many | 





graduation exercises, clarion 
calls were made for the defense 
of freedom and democracy. 

At Syracuse, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, a 
receptive presidential candidate, 
told seniors that free enterprise 
under the American system 
would promise a career instead 
of a WPA job. At New York 
University Dr. Harry Woodburn 
Chase warned that freedom was 
precious, to be purchased only at 
the price of voluntary accept- 
ance of responsibility by indi- 
viduals, 

Good-will was undoubtedly 
built by the visit of their Brit- 
ish Majesties, but other hands 
from across the sea clenched in 
indignation at treatment foreign 


exhibitors received at New | 
York's World Fair. Principal 
complaints centered on union 


labor practices, which required 
American workers to stand b 
(at union wages), while foreign 
craftsmen worked. 


nn 


| agreed that action 
| on neutrality, taxes, social security 
and relief. 
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TASKS STILL FACING CONGRESS: 


NEUTRALITY, TAXES, SOCIAL SECURITY, RELIEF 


EW important bill 
to emerge as laws from legisla- 


tive hoppers before the 76th Con- 
gress adjourns. 
This Congress, which started in 


January with a new endorsement 
from the electorate, is trying to ar- 
range its affairs so that it can 


go 








Congress wavers be- 
tween legislation and heat, 
home and rest. “Must” ac- 
tion to come on a few bills. 
Prospects for other legisla- 
tion. 











home by July 15, and thereby escape 
Washington’s midsummer heat. If 
this purpose is accomplished—and 
it is by no means certain at the 
moment—much of the nation’s busi- 
ness must be tabled until next Jan- 
uary. 

Four legislative matters, however, 


claim precedence over the heat, and | 
the Administration | 
are | 


although both 
and its congressional 
eager for 


leaders 
adjournment, they are 
must be taken 


There is also considerable 
probability of enactment of legis- 
lation to aid the ailing railways. 


On the “Must” Program: 
Taxes and Relief 


neutrality issue is a knotty 
one. The Administration urges a 
law which will give the President 
wide discretion in managing foreign 
policy, and Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull has asked Congress to re- 
peal the mandatory arms embargo 


The 


| against warring nations and to en- 
| act a cash-and-carry measure. 


Ar- 
cent isolationists in both Houses of 
Congress oppose this course and, in 
seeking to limit the President’s 
authority, some Senators are toy- 
ing with the idea of a filibuster. 


are expected + 





For this reason, neutrality is 
scheduled to be the last “must” item 
on Congress’ list. 

Before July 1, national legislators | 
must reenact the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise levies and nuisance taxes which 
expire on June 30. Since these levies 
yield $800,000,000 a year, the Govern- 
ment can ill afford to abandon them, 
and Congressional action is certain. 

Another legislative certainty is a 
new relief appropriation, but not so 











“MUST” MONEY 
Before Congress closes shop it must 
act on several matters which affect 
the finances of the Treasury. Chair- 
man Harrison of the Senate Finance 
Committee has, among other things, 
problems of taxes, social security 
finances and relief funds to cope 
with before the session can end. 





certain is approval of the President’s 
request for $1,762,490,000 for this 
item. Congress’ “economy bloc” ap- 
pears ready to effect Government 
economy only in relief, and when the 
House finally reports its relief bill, 
another fight to slash its appropria- 
tions may ensue. 

House members are considering 
also proposals to revamp the entire 
relief set-up, limiting activities and 
raising requirements for State con- 
tributions. Without Administration 


+ support, 


| business. 


however, these 
are expected to die aborning 

Linked with social security tax re- 
vision is a plan to revise the cor- 
porate income tax structure some- 
what. This proposal has strong sup- 
port in anti-Administration circles, 
the tacit endorsement of the Treas- 
ury and lukewarm agreement from 
the White House. 


Business can thus expect the re- 


peal of what remains of the undis- 
tributed profits tax. Alteration of the 
capital stock-excess profits tax ar- 
rangement, so that business enter- 
prise can make annual declarations 
of capital stock values and thereby 
escape excess profits levies, also may 
be enacted. 

Such tax changes are designed to 
soften the attitude of business to- 
ward Government. They may have 
such psychological effect, but they 


| fall far short of tax revisions which 


business wants, just as they will re- 
duce only slightly the tax burden on 
The capital gains tax and 
heavy levies on high income brack- 
ets, both anathema to the business 
community, are not expected to be 
altered this session. 

These legislative matters consti- 
tute the work Congress must accomp- 
lish before adjournment. 


Aid to the Railroads; 


Other Desired Measures 


If time allows, 
leaders will try to get action on four 


| other pending matters: Railroad leg- 


islation, liberalization of the United 
States Housing Authority, approval 
of Tennessee Valley Authority pur- 
chase of private utilities, and laws 
to facilitate loans to small business. 

The importance of railroad legis- 
lation is conceded by all factions. 
The railroads are in financial straits 
and it is admitted that if rail finan- 
ces can be repaired, a strong fillip 
will be given to revival of heavy in- 
dustry. 

The Wheeler-Truman bill, extend- 
ing Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion jurisdiction to 
powers over water carriers and per- 
mitting railroads to propose volun- 


NEW WEAPON FOR REFORM: 
THE ARM OF THE JUDICIARY 


HAT is widely recognized as 
new form of the New Deal is now 
under way, less than seventeen 
months before the close of President 
Roosevelt’s second term of office. 
Not ignoring the fact that he heads 





Re- 
ground. 


A new New Deal. 
form — shifts 
Limelight on Federal courts. | 


its 





a form of government that has three 
branches—executive, legislative and 
judicial—the President has now 
turned the center of official activi- 
ties to the judicial branch. 

At least, that is how Capital cir- 
cles describe the recent feverish ac- 
tivity in the nation’s Federal Courts. 

Written on the reccrd in the past 
few weeks are the following Federal 
court victories: 

Sentencing of Thomas J. Pender- 
gast, twenty years boss of Kansas 
City Democratic politics, to fifteen 
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a months in jail for tax evasion. 





Rejection by the Supreme Court of 
Mayor Hague’s contention that “I 
am the law” in Jersey City. The 
Mayor’s ban on CIO meetings was 
ruled unconstitutional. 

Verdict of the Federal jury that 
Martin T. Manton, former senior 
judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, conspired to sell 
justice. He faces a possible sentence 
of two years in prison. 

These court actions have had the 
three following effects, in the view 
of Administration leaders who ought 
to know. 

The fall of Thomas J. Pendergast, 


—Wide World 
LAW MEETS LAW 
Mayer Frank C. Hague of Jersey 


City, whose famous “I Am The 

Law” edict in barring to labor or- 

ganizations the right to hold rallies 

was held by the Supreme Court of 

the United States to be in violation 

of the Constitution’s guarantee of 
civil liberities 





+ position 


ranks second only to the 
Supreme Court in responsibility, is 
taken as a signal for further Fed- 
eral court clean-ups. Significant is 
the announcement by Attorney Gen- 
eral Murphy, shortly after the Man- 
ton verdict, that agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation have 
moved to Philadelphia for a “judi- 
cial inquiry into a certain situation” 
which concerns the affairs of Judge 
Warren J. Davis, veteran of the Third 
Circuit Court. Judge Davis’ applica- 
tion for retirement is pending. He 
is 72 years old. 

Substance of these three courtroom 
moves which have been directed per- 
sonally by Attorney General Murphy 
is that the Administration is forging 
ahead with a clean-up and reform 
program in the country’s courts. 

Because all is quiet on Capito] Hill 
and in the White House, with respect 
to domestic affairs, the recent activ- 
ity in Federal courts is viewed as a 
strategic shift of ground by the Ad- 
ministration. 

As 1940 approaches, and President 
and Congress concentrate on main- 
taining or revising reforms already 
enacted, tne banner of reform is still 
seen to be flying high over the ju 
dicial branch of Government. 


Administration | 


rate-making | 


proposals + tary consolidation plans, has passed 


the Senate. This bill author- 
izes the ICC to investigate freight- 
rate differentials in various parts of 
the country, and a companion meas- 
ure, also passed by the Senate, pro- 
vides for a special court to handle 
railroad reorganizations for bank- 
rupt lines. 

Liberalization of the United States 
Housing Authority, engaged primar- 
ily in slum-clearance work, has re- 
ceived Senate approva!. The Author- 
ity seeks authorization to issue 1,600 
million dollars’ worth of bonds and 
to use 75 million dollars for rent sub- 
Sidies. It has Admuinistvation sup- 
port and, unless the press of other 
legislative matters delays action, the 
bill probably will pass the House. 

Dubious is the fate of the pro- 


aiso 


posal of Federal guarantees for bank 


loans to small businesses. This pro- 
posal, embodied in the Mead bill, is 
regarded as an earnest 
ministration’s projected lending pol- 
icy to revive recoverr, Administra- 





—Harris & Ewing 

“MUST” TALK 
One of knottiest 
Congress before adjournment is neu- 
trality legislation. Here, Under Sec- 


problems facing 


retary of State Welles (right) is 
giving Chairman Pittman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee some ideas to think about. 





tion circles, however, are divided over 


| details. 


The 76th Congress thus has much 
of its work before it, and it is likely 
that all possible tasks will be post- 


| poned. 
| 


| 


| indicate 


Scant Economy Shown 
In Present Congress 


Tasks already accomplished in- 
clude passage of routine appropria- 


tion bills which supply operating 
funds for the Government. Added 
to enlarged agricultural subsidies 


and huge defense appropriations, they 
that Government will cost 
a billion dollars more in the next 
fiscal year. 

Congress has approved, without 
much debate, a curtailed reorganiza- 
tien bill to permit the President to 
reshuffle Federal bureaus and func- 
tions in the interests of efficiency 
and economy. A _ similar, though 
more extensive, measure was de- 
feated by the 75th Congress. 

Congress also has passed the Pub- 
lic Salary Act, which permits revip- 
rocal taxation of government salar- 
ies by the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

On the negative side are Congress’ 
refusal to sanction the Townsend 
Old Age Pension Bill and the Florida 
Ship Canal. The House vote on the 
Townsend plan was a foregone con- 


clusion, called merely to embarrass | 
Republicans who gave lip service to | 


Townsendites. The vote on the ship 
canal would have meant a heavy 
outpouring of Federal funds. 























now suffering from a heart attack 
in Federal prison, is hailed as a 
clean-up of Kansas City politics 
which vies with District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey’s jailing of Tam- 
many leader James J. Hines, Lead- 
ership of Missouri Democracy Is now 
held to have passed to Missouri Gov- 
ernor Lloyd C. Stark, a friend of 
President Roosevelt often mentioned 
as Presidential possibility. 

The Hague case decision “bolsters” 
the campaign of the Department of 
Justice against violation of civil lib- 
erties. Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy believes With the defeat of 
Mayor Hague to its credit, the new 
Civil Liberties Unit of the Justice De- 
is expected widen its 
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The verdict of guilty against Mar- | 


| tin T. Manton, whose appellate court | 
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+++“BIRDS OF A FEATHER FLOCK TOGETHER” was 
given a novel twist in Rome, Ga., when a man came 
out of the local courthouse to find his automobile gone. 
After it appeared that his car had found a place in the 
limbo of stolen autos, he purchased a new one. Two 
weeks later, he parked his car again and when he 
returned, discovered somebody had parked his old car 
alongside the new one. Car-owning, with this gentle- 
man, is evidently a matter of feast or famine. 








Pt 
« 
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*++*YOU’RE LOOKING AT HISTORY when you see a 
white center line in the road, because the idea of sep- 
arating roads into lanes is old stuff. There's a road that 
runs between Mexico City and Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
where a built-in center line of light colored stones pre- 
vented quarrels between travelers who wanted to be 
sure that they and their burros got a fair share of 
elbow-room some 400 years ago. The antiquated center- 
line is still there ... and, no doubt, modern motor 
travelers cross the line to pass other cars on hills. Dan- 
ger of side-swiping and head-on collisions was probably 
not as great in old burro days, though. 





A SHIP THAT SAILS SIDEWISE has been launched 
for passenger and auto ferry service between Cowes 
and Southampton, England. Christened the “Vecta,” 
this amazing vessel not only slithers crab-wise, but can 
turn in twice its own length. It is fitted with two 
screws which protrude below the flat-bottomed stern. 
Pitch and angle of the six vertical blades are controlled 
directly from the captain’s bridge, both for steering 
and speed. Maybe all that is a novelty in boats, but 
we've seen plenty of cars that seem to roll sidewise 
without any control. 





+++ GASOLINE HAS LONG BEEN CONSIDERED the cheapest 
article in general use. According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, we find the retail price of gasoline in 1938 averaged 67.1% 
of the 1926 level . . . whereas the general commodity level stood 
at 78.6%. Since 1932, the year of lowest commodity prices during 
the depression, gasoline has increased only 6% in price. ‘On the 
other hand, the general commodity price rose 21%! The Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), through its highly-efficient research labo- 
ratories, has done much to discover and develop ways and means 
of producing a higher ratio of fine motor fuels and oils from each 
barrel. The resulting economies are self-evident and are passed 


on to benefit the ultimate consumers of automotive fuels and 
lubricating oils. 











+++ IT SOUNDS LIKE THE “WORLD OF TOMORROW,” but it 
actually did happen. A Kansas City, Mo., motorist received 
a traffic ticket in St. Joseph, Mo., and mailed a dollar to the 
Police Department there. But back came the buck... 
with a note from the St. Joseph Police Chief, stating that 
they do not want people living in other cities paying for vio- 
lating their traffic laws. The note further invited him to 
come to St. Joseph as often as possible and, should he get a 
ticket in the future, to forget about it! Such an amazing 
state of affairs might even tempt an Easterner to drive 
westward some 1,200 miles just to drive the wrong way down 
a St. Joe street, parking double and overtime. 





++ 


+ 


“PHENDERPHOBIA” MIGHT BE A GOOD WORD to de- 
scribe the constant terror of a Richmond, Indiana, motorist who 
bought a new car and dreaded the thought of another auto's 
bumper even so much as scratching his chariot’s gleaming fenders. 
He thought he'd solved the parking problem beautifully by leav- 
ing his car on the sidewalk while he went about his daily busi- 
ness. But what about the baby-buggy menace and the demon 
tricycle “scorchers’? Not to mention lady shoppers, marathon 
walkers and little girls with big umbrellas. 





THE DESIRE TO SEEM A BIG SHOT extends into the ado- 
lescent set, as far as small numbers on Buffalo, N. Y., license 
plates are concerned. When the local police decided to 
license bicycles, a concerted yelp went up from the youth 
of Buffalo for low numbers. In the good old days, it used 
to be the custom for teen-age Lotharios to impress the one- 
and-onlies by riding “without hands.” Now Junior has but 
to sport No. 1 on his wheel and the pick of the field is his. 





+++4 DISTURBER OF THE PEACE-OF-MIND is a Denver, Col. 
lad whose car was confiscated by the Law as a safety measure. 
The owner had neither title nor a license and the jallopy lacked 
brakes, lights, fenders, body and other items generally considered 
essential to the lawful operation of an automobile. Relieved that 
they had successfully removed this juggernaut from the streets of 
Denver, police officials were due for a much greater shock. The 
boy casually informed them that the car he traded to a stranger 
for the one in the police garage was in much worse shape. So 
now anything can happen, and the Law’s nerves are frayed. 


NOW THAT AMERICA IS FAIR-CONSCIOUS, many 
are leaving their daily grinds behind them as they 
polish up the old bus to journey to either or both 
coasts. Many of you exposition-bound motorists will 
travel roads you never rolled over before and will see 
unusual things and places and people. You are bound 
to gain some new impressions on the way . . . and 
that’s what we're getting at. Write and tell us just how 
these “foreign” corners of your own country strike 
you. Exchanging ideas and opinions is one of the 
healthiest signs of a wide-awake citizenry. Address 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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The Question 


James W. Hook 


New Haven, Conn.; President, The 


Geometric Tool Co.; President, 
New England Council, 


answers: 
BE strictly honest, even though 
perhaps untactful, I must say 
that I don’t believe that the present 
Administration at Washington can 
do anything to appease business. 
Business men may talk otherwise, 
but once you plumb their depths you 
can easily see that they have no con- 
fidence in any appeasement talk that 
the President or any member of his 
immediate staff gives out. This at- 
titude is a result of bad past ex- 
perience. 
On the other hand, I don’t believe 


+ 


| 








ALFRED C. GAUNT 





that business can do anything to re- Alfred al Gaunt 


store administration confidence in it. 
The result of these two attitudes is 
as we see. 


And when I speak of business I | 
don’t speak of presidents, managers | 
I refer to | 


and boards of directors. 
the rank and file investor in America 
who, after all is said and done, is 
the American business man. 

If the vast majority of these in- 
vestors lack confidence in the future, 
business will not go ahead. Attack- 
ing business is about the silliest past- 
time that I can think of. It would 
really be funny if not so tragic. 





Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Chairman, 
Department of Economics, New 
York University, 


answers: 

: = specific things that the Gov- | 
ernment needs to do, in order 

that the Government-business feud 

can end, would seem to be these: 

(1) It would be necessary for the 
Administration to uitilize all the 
means at its disposal to assure the 
American people that it recognizes 
the controlling influence of the profit 
motive and the importance of that 
atmosphere which invites optimism; 
thet it will do all within its power to 
aid employers, since it is employers 
that provide employment; that it 
will be an impartial and fair agency 
in regulating the conflicting rela- 
tionships among the various. eco- 
nomic groups; that it proposes to 
confine itself to regulation in so far 
as feasible, and to abandon ihe policy 
of competing with private business | 
enterprise; and that the days of | 
Government badgering business are 
ended. 


Needed Law Revisions 


(2) It would be necessary for the 
Administration to convert such as- 
surances into realities by; recom- 
mending amendments to, or repeal 
of, all laws that do not conform to 
this change in policy. 

(3) It would be necessary for the 
Acministration to remove from office 
all Communistic ard Socialistic radi- 
cals and revolutionists, and to ap- 
point men of attainment, solidity and 
high repute. 

‘4) In the event that the Admin- 
istration fails thus to act, it would 
be necessary for Congress * repudi- 
ate the Administretion, to act inde- 
pendently of it, and, itself, to make 
effective such a reassuring program. 


Handicaps to Cooperation 

The reference to a better under- 
standing between Government and 
business doubtless refers to better 
cooperation. I should say that busi- 
ness men probably understand the 
Government thoroughly by this time, 
and that for this reason better co- 
operation is highly improbable so 
long as the present Administration 
is in power. 

Continual abuse of business men, 
together with repeated refusals of 
the Government to carry out such 
assurances as it has given them in 
the past, apparently has destroyed 
beyond repair the faith of business 
men in friendly Administration pro- 
nouncements. 

It would seem that only definite 
acts, such as those suggested above, 
could possibly restore confidence 
among business men. The Govern- 
ment now must act and no longer 
expect covperation. Skepticism and 
cynicism, rather than belief in the 
value of their efforts to cooperate 
with the Administration, now appear 
to prevail among business men. 
Further talk of cooperation would 
seem, therefore, to be a waste of 
time. 

The Government has created this 
situation, and it is the Government, 
not business men, that must correct 
it I doubt seriously that the present 
Administration desires to correct this 
Geplorable situation, or that it will 
or can do it. Up to date, Congress 
has accomplished very little in this 


direction. At the moment, therefore 
I can find few reasons, indeed, for 
expecting business recovery in the 


near future. 












' 





Methuen, Mass.; President, Merri- 
mac Mills, Vice Chairman, 
National Advisory Council of 
Small Independent Business, 


answers: 


HE Secretary of Commerce, well 

intended though he may be, will 
never get to first base in restoring 
business confidence as long as he 
continues to play with the big shots, 
who represent but 2 per cent of the 
country’s business men, to the ex- 
clusion of the 98 per cent who con- 
Stitute the independent small busi- 
ness men. 

The public, whether rightly or 
wrongly, is suspicious of big monopo- 
listic business. The conference the 
other night at the White House 


| brought out, as reported by the press, 
| mainly 


an attack on the Wagner 
Act, cherished as it is by labor, and 


but intensifies the public feeling that | 


Big Business fights Labor instead of 


cooperating. 
Democracy in business is as es- | 
sential to freedom and prosperity | 


as is democracy in government; and 
until that fact is appreciated by 
Washington and acted upon, there 
can be no step forward to lasting 
understanding and recovery. 

The Administration should im- 
mediately call for the functioning of 
the independent small business coun- 
cil outlined by the Department of 
Commerce but never assembled. 

There must be always some busi- 
ness done on a large scale, but it 
must be realized that since Big 
Business represents only the mi- 
nority of all industry, it’s opinion and 
control should be in the minority. 

The United States will have a 
healthier, steadier, and more pros- 
perous business when the import- 
ance of promoting the prosperity of 
independent small business is recog- 
nized. 

Frederic M. Waid 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Department of 
Economics, Syracuse University, 


answers: 
AM glad to offer comment on your 
inquiry even though it is difficult 


TITLE REGISTERED U 


ot the Week: 


S PATENT OFFICE 





the féllowing questions: 


lished in the next issue. 





1. What, in your opinion, are the specific things 
that Government needs to do in order that the 
Government-business feud can end? 

2. Is there, or is there not, reason to think that 
a better understanding between the Government 
| and business men would produce recovery? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others will be pub- 


How is national recovery to be brought about? Secretary 
of Commerce Hopkins, in speeches and in conferences, has 
| declared his immediate objective is to effect a better un- 
derstanding between the Government and business men. In 
view of the importance of this subject to the entire country, 
The United States News has asked the views of business 
leaders, including the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and of economists and others, on | 








' to treat the subject fairly and ade- + business and industry under the pri- 


quately in the space and time limits 
that are necessarily imposed. I 
choose to answer the number two 
question first. 


In my judgment business depres- 
sions do not start or stop because 
of governmental influence alone. 
With all the help a government can 
offer, responsitiveness from the pro- 
ducers and consumers, at home and 
abroad, is needed. The psychological 
influence exists as a deterrant where 
there is lacking cooperation, whether 
it be government with business or 
vice versa. 

In view of the almost universally 
' held opinion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and business men have not 
been united in their efforts for re- 
covery I take the affirmative view 
that a closer cooperation between 
the two will be helpful. 


I go further, I say that both must 
exert extra effort to achieve recov- 
ery. This should be in the imme- 
diate future, regardless of political 
pageantry of a year hence. When the 
game is bagged and hangs from the 
tree will be soon enough to claim 
credit for recovery prowess. Under- 
standing and cooperativeness never 
hurt any business transaction, why 

| should we not have such attitudes 
and actions now to enable the eco- 
nomic machinery to run as smoothly 
as possible? 

In response to the first question, 
I should say the Government needs 
to do all it can to end wnat you 
refer to as “the Government-busi- 
ness feud.” More specifically it 
should lighten taxes where 
seem to be least fair and most op- 
pressive. This appears to call for 
considerable modification of or with- 
Grawal of the undistributed profits 
tax, the capital stock and excess 
profits taxes. 
| Admittedly we need to encourage 


| greater 


they | 


vate profits system, but we have gov- 
ernmental outlays for relief and 
other requirements which must be 
met by taxes. Business cannot ex- 
pect taxes to be eliminated entirely. 


Predicts Recovery 

The encouragement recently given 
by Secretary Hopkins of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and also by Ex- 
ecutive Assistant Noble of the same 
department is much needed and defi- 
nitely of tremendous value. If Presi- 
cent Roosevelt can give them whole- 
hearted support or a free hand to go 
ahead, I predict marked recovery by 
November, 1939. 

In my estimation nothing so well 
meets the acid tests of “liberal” 
thinking in economics and the not 
wholly out-moded classical doctrine 
as low prices and increased sales vol- 
ume, now championed by Mr. Noble. 
Many producers can extend their 
sales and reduce their unit-cost of 
production by estimating the cost 
price with perhaps a 15 to 25 per cent 
output, and offering their 
wares to the public. 

This plan at once results in more 
employment, lowered cost to the pro- 
ducer, and no need for close govern- 
mental supervision. With inventories 
low, interest rates exceedingly low 
and the normal seasonal peak of 
production in September and Octo- 
ber for most industries, now is the 
time to initiate such a plan. 

During the usual slack season of 
June, July, and August the program 
can gain momentum if everyone will 
ccoperate. Administration support 
should include the President. The 
favorable trend in construction, ship- 
building and munitions can be ad- 
vantageously used if there is no un- 
necessary delay. 

In many ways the “darkest before 
dawn” situation appears to be the 
present. 


+ 
| 
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Samuel H. Cady 


Chicago, IIl.; Vice President and 
General Counsel, Chicago and 
North Western Railway System, 


answers: 
URSUANT to your letter asking 
for some specific things that the 
Government ought to do in order 


+ 


that the Government-business feud | 


may end, I submit the following: 
1, The President and his adminis- 
tration leaders should discontinue 


attempting to shift responsibility for | 


the continued economic depression 
from themselves to business leaders. 


2. The President and his adminis- | 


tration leaders should cease their at- 
tacks upon business men, which have 
had the effect of creating class ha- 
tred. 

3. The tax laws should be revised. 

4. The “spending for prosperity” 
program should be halted. 

5. The Government-business feud 
can never be ended so long as the 
Administration continues its present 
attitude of approving force and vio- 
lence on the part of labor in strike 
controversies and supporting the eco- 
nomically unjustified demands of 
labor. 

There is no question in my mind 
but if the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration were changed with reference 


to the above five subjects business | 
| and the other adjustments in taxes 


would substantially improve. 


DeWitt M. Emery 


President, National Small 
Business Men's Association, 
Akron, Ohio. 


answers: . 
N February 14, 1938, speaking 
from New York City over the Co- 
lumbia Network, among other things, 
I said: 

“The thing we need to break the 
‘jam,’ and by ‘we’ I mean all one 
hundred thirty millions of us, is first, 
the restoration of confidence, then 
cooperation between the govern- 





ment, business, labor and the farmer. | 


President’s Attitude 


“The first step toward securing 
this is to find out definitely whether 
er not the President wants the ‘jam’ 
broken. If he does, and will go along 
to the extent of approving the tax 
relief everyone requests, lend his 
support to the lifting or relaxing of 
troublesome and impeding regula- 
tions, and will assure us that busi- 
ness will not be harassed by the gov- 
ernment during the balance of his 
term, there isn’t a shadow of a doubt 
about confidence being restored and, 
fantastic as it may sound, I believe 
with this running start a common 
ground could be found on which co- 
operation between the government, 
business, labor, and the farmer, 
would be possible.” 

I’m still of the opinion that if the 
President wants recovery he 
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have it almost overnight. 

The specific things which need to 
be done are: 

Amending the Wagner Act as per 
the Burke amendments. 

Freezing Social Security pay-roll 
reductions at their present level as 
proposed by Senator Vandenberg. 

The repeal of the undistributed 
profits taxes as requested by thou- 
sands upon thousands of business 
men from all parts of the country 
proposed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Take relief out of politics by turn- 
ing it back to the local county plan, 
having it administered by men and 
women of known ability and known 
integrity who have never been in 
politics and never expect to be. 

If these things are done and Fed- 
eral expenditures are reduced, much 
of the confidence which is so lacking 
will be restored and business will go 
ahead and unemployment will rap- 
idly decrease. 


No Brake on Program 


There isn’t so far as I am able to 
understand any good reason why the 
President should not throw the full 
power of his office behind these 
changes, as making them would not 
Sacrifice even so much as a fraction 
of an inch of social progress. 

The crying need today is, as it has 


been for the past six years, more 
jobs, more men and women em- 
ployed by private enterprise. Jobs 


Wages are purchasing 
is 


mean wages. 
power, and purchasing power 
what makes the wheels go round for 
all of us, no matter whether we are 
small, medium-sized or large busi- 
ness. 


Yes, a better understanding be- 
tween Government and_ business 
would help mightily in producing re- 


covery. Business is ready and will- 
ing to co-operate in this better un- 
derstanding just as soon as the Ad- 
ministration is willing to show its 
good faith in actions rather than in 
empty, meaningless words as hereto- 


can | fore. 


+ WHAT SHOULD BE AMERICA’S NEUTRALITY POLICY? + 


In the issue of June 5, “The United + 


States News” published the views of 
a number of outstanding authorities 
on two neutrality questions: “(1) Do 
you believe Secretary Huil’s program 
is advisable or inadvisable, and “(2) 
What is your opinion of the merits 
or demerits of any or all of the in- 
dividual points in Mr. 
posal?” 

The following answers were 
ceived too late for publication 
that issue: 


re- 


Ernest Minor 
Patterson 


Philadelphia; President, American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science: Professor of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


{gp ae as a whole, Secretary Hull's 
program is the best that we 
can follow. 

There is no escaping his general 
position that we cannot maintain the 
isolation favored by many. The best 
we can do is to minimize the oppor- 
tunities for friction and thus lessen 
the chances of our becoming in- 
volved in European war witless we 
have very fundamental reasons for 
participating. 

Even if Mr. Hull’s proposals are 
accepted there is every reason to fear 


that for reasons good or bad we 
shall not remain entirely aloof. We 
certainly ought, however, to reduce 
the chances of our being involved 
on the basis of incidents which 
in themselves are not important 


enough to warrant going to war. 


Hull’s pro- | 


in | 
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Frederic A. Ogg 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of Wis- 
consin; Author of books on Euro- 
pean governments and politics, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

N THE juncture of 

fairs, I am inclined to endorse the 
whole of Secretary Hull’s plan for 
revision of the Neutrality Act, with 
the possible exception of repeal of 
the automatic embargo 
the arms and munitions. 


present af- 


present of 
export of 

All of his proposals seem to me in 
the interest of American neutrality 


+ 


ferred to be regarded as increasing + 


our chances of being drawn into a 


We 
what to do. 


clude 


war once started, the danger at this 
point appears to me to be more than 
offset by the tendency of repeal to 
make the outbreak of war less likely. 
It is more important at this time to | 
diminish the chances of war than 

to aim simply at keeping out of war | 
ourselves. 


George N. Peek 


Moline, Ill.; Former Member War 
Industries Board, Former President, 
Export-Import Bank; Special 
Adviser to the President on 
Foreign Trade, 1934-35, 


answers: 


HE subject suggests to me the dif- 
ference between the American 





and International school of thought 
| in times of peace as well as of war. 
| Just as ill-considered foreign trade 
| and financial policies can involve us | 
| ln War, so can carefully considered | 
and well defined financial and trade 
policies 
the maintenance of our neutrality. 
An American point of view calls for 
one policy, the Internationalist point 
of view for quite another. 


in peace or war facilitate 


Facts and figures point the way. 
can stop rationalizing about 


It would be wise for Congress, I 


think, to delay any decision on neu- 


trality legislation until it-can con- 


sider it in relation to our whole for- 
eign trade and financial policy and 
our own welfare. 


the foregoing 
that my answer 
Question 1.—Inadvisable. 
Question 2.—They cannot 


From you will con- 


is to: 


be con- 


' and security and if the proposal re- | sidered by themselves. ' 
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Arthur Deerin Call | 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary and 
Editor, The American Peace 
Society, 


answers: 

WOULD favor every one of Mr. 

Hull’s seven proposals if I saw 
any way for them to be applied un- 
der the principles of a strict neu- 
trality. I doubt that such could be 
done. In time of war we would find 
ourselves in the position of judging 
belligerents, defining combat areas 
and finding ourselves unneutral in 
our efforts to be neutral. 

If we are to be really neutral and 
thus:to lessen our chances of being 
drawn into a foreigr war, we must, 
of course, avoid taking sides in such 
wars which do not affect our na- 
tional security. After all, neutrals 
have rights, and to give up those 
rights by self-denying ordinances | 


| their rights. 


+ may invite ruthlessness from a pred- 


atory power. 

My own belief is that we must 
cling to the principles of neutrality 
established by international law and 
maintain with clarity our rights as 
a neutral. In the world’s present 
state, bordering on international an- 
archy, we will do well to cling to 
the tried rules of neutrality until by 
international agreement the laws 
affecting these matters are improved 
by mutual consent. 

The hope for neutrality is not a 
unilateral but a multilateral con- 
cern and waits upon the further de- 
velopment of the laws of nations. 
It should perhaps be added that 
neutral nations do not have to go 
to war to redress infringements upon 
A neutral does not lose 
its rights where redress is not im- 
mediate. 

I certainly favor the continuance 
of the National Munitions Control 
Board and the system of arms ex- 
port and import licenses. 








Rep. Robert G. Allen 


Democrat, Pennsylvania; Member, 
House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


answers: 
OR eight weeks I have listened to 
exhaustive testimony on the sub- 
ject of neutrality. After thoughtful 
consideration, I am firmly convinced 
that Secretary Hull’s program to 
keep America out of war is basically 
sound and desirable. 

We Americans must realize that 
neutrality legislation alone will never 
guarantee peace to our country. 
Neutrality depends largely on human 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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HOW CAN GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
MAKE PEACE AND SPEED RECOVERY? ~* 


"W. Dale Clark 


| Omaha, Neb.; Pesident, Omaha 
National Bank; Member, Busi 
ness Advisory Council for the 
Department of Commerce, 


answers: 


N MY JUDGMENT, both busine 

and Government must approa 
each other in a spirit of cooperati 
not suspicion or criticism by reas 
of the former misdeeds of ‘both 

Considerable initial responsibi); 
seems to rest upon Government 
this regard, the same as it does up 
the parent in the family relatio 
ship, and the employer in the by 
ness realm, 

Experience should constitute 
requisite in support of judgment a 
should be given a substantia] plac 
in the weighted averages of the e 
ments used in planning ahead 


Need of New Attitude 


I believe something of this at 
tude would rather automatica)) 
bring about sufficient modificatio: 


| Of tax laws, labor regulations and 
competitive endeavors to a sufficient 


degree to bring gradual, but definité 
improvement in business activity 


It seems to me that if Mr. Hop- 
kins had continued upon the course 


which he originally charted for hin 
self, and had he been given supp 
within the Government even co) 
parable to the modest approbati 


that came from many business ele- 


ments, beneficial results would ha 
accrued there, and cumulative va 
might have Tisen to recovery p: 
portions. 


Personnel Factors 


This failure has discouraged mai 
of us, however, to the extent to won- 
dering whether or not the differ- 


ences of philosophy between the two 


groups are not so deep and so far 


apart that only a radical change 
the personnel of one or the othe 
will ever make a reconciliation pos- 
sible. 

At that, I believe it is worth kee; 
ing up the effort, and I commend 
the idealism of your survey and sin- 
cerely hope that some worth-while 
Suggestions can be produced and 
made effective, 


Thomas S. Holden 


New York City; Vice President, 
in Charge Statistics and 
Research, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation; Member 

Business Advisory Council, 
Department of Commerce 


answers: 


WOULD like it understood that I 

am expressing only my perso 
opinion and not that of any organ 
zation or group with which I am 
connected. 

As to the specific acts of the Gov- 
ernment, I would suggest the follow- 


ing: 
1. Revise Federal taxes in 
with the recommendations of the 


Treasury Department. 

2. Set up a special commission 
study the tax structure of Federal, 
State, and local governmental agen- 
cies, in order to simplify and equal- 
ize tax burdens. 

3. Amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

4. Set up a special joint comm: 
tee of Congress, patterned direct 
after the National Monetary Con 
mission of 1908 (Aldrich Committe’ 
to conduct an objective survey 
the long-term credit needs of 
country and the present functionins 
of governmental and private age 
cies of long-term finance, and to! 
ommend what changes, if an) 
needed in order to secure a safe a 
adequate flow of capital into priva 
enterprise undertakings, large 
small, and into sound public 
provements; it is suggested 
such joint committee be called 
National Long-Term Credit Co! 
mission. 

5. Refrain. from major legislat\ 
in the banking field until the Na- 
tional Long-Term Credit Commiss\ 
has presented recommendations 
Congress. 

In answer to your second quest! 

| I would say that a better unae 
standing between Government an 
business men would aid recove! 
very considerably. Naturally, a spi 
| of greater tolerance tends to redu 
irritation and to increase confidenc' 

The Government has _ alreat 
turned from emergency to long 
range legislation in adopting re° 
ganization plans for departmen 
bureaus and independent agencir- 
If it should now turn to long-ran 
consideration of tax and finan 
problems by tested deliberative pr 
esses, it would promote sound 
practical solutions of 

in an atmosphere of mut 
confidence instead of one of mutU 
distrust. I do not know whethe! 
time is ripe for such but 
| hope it is. 


those p! 


lems 


action, 
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NE HUNDRED HISTORIC HOURS: THE KING'S VISIT 


Mlemsgraa * | 


1 CE handkerchief and a parasol 
4 “sometimes make history more 
hold than the pen and sword. 
when King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth of Great Britain are home 


, tted diplomats in chancel- 


a throughout the world and 
_ president and Mrs. Roosevelt 





A ‘kerchief and a parasol 
ys. pomp and circumstance 
of a royal visit. 

Four crowded days and 
memories they leave. 








quiet of their White House 

room cast up the accounts 
recent royal visit to the United 
what will be their verdict? 
what will stand out in their minds 
, the minds of the millions of 
icans who glimpsed or read 
the British royal couple dur- 
r four-day stay in the United 








, Buckingham Palace, when | 























Harris & Ewing 


| A royal welcome, the like of which the United States has never witnessed before, was tendered to 


a 

wil] future chronicles tell of the 
31 tanks, each weighing ten tons, 
t formed a grim escort for the | 
roval couple down Washington’s 
Pennsylvania Avenue—of the 52 war- 





birds that 


hummed overhead, their | 


bomb racks empty—of the pledges of } 


neace exchanged by King and Presi- 
dent under gleaming silver chande- 
liers in the White House—of the 
words of welcome spoken to the royal 


couple in New York by a well-tailored 
the Biggest Fair on 


president of 
Earth? 


4 Royal Couple: 
Human and Gracious 


Or will memory cling to the | 
1 of a Queen’s smile, the shy- 
ness of a young man less than three 
years King, the tiny parasol framed 
by Army tanks and prancing cavalry, 


ne 





he rmal greeting spoken by an 
ican President, who has been 
elected by 60 per cent of his coun- 


to a British sovereign 
hereditary right? 


trys voters, 
who rules by 

The average American—final judge | 
of the success or failure of this first 
\ of reigning British monarchs | 
New World—remembers the 
human side of the King and Queen. 
His history of the royal journey will 
be colored by personal details, not 
burdened with the trivia of protocol 
and ceremony. 

A lace handkerchief and a parasol, 
a smile, the wave of a royal hand, 


to the 
it 


the discomfort of a uniformed King 
relentless sun that registered 
94 degrees in Washington—are be- 
Ing entered in average American | 
What King George said to Presi- 
dent 


Roosevelt about internationa! 
‘Ss, how many wreaths were laid 
many historic spots, though 
‘mportant features of the royal trip, 
fave little influence on its success 
ire soon forgotten. 

tory of the visit, as the aver- 
urdstone witness remembers it, 
as diplomats will judge it, is a 
Moination of protocol and human 
amnotl n, with the accent on the 





















Hankshake as Symbol 

Of the Visit’s Meaning 

At 9:55 P. M., June 7. 1939, King 
VI and Queen Elizabeth set 
the American soil of New 

tate which, one hundred and 
€ years earlier, had revolt- 

successfully against his great- 
randfather, George III. 

_ a frst handshake that the King 

““elved from an American on Amer- | 

t 'ritory became the theme of 

Sh sur visit to the United | 
ates, It was from Secretary of 
Tdell Hull, a son of Tennes- 
‘owed only slightly, shook 

warmly. His wife did not 











” 
> & 
a et > 


‘ night and until 11 o’clock | 
* morning the blue and silver 
"ain rolled across the Ameri- | 

try-side. As dawn broke 
passengers on the special 
in to stir, small knots of 
farmers and_ villagers 
“@ along the track to wave and 
Their Majesties. | 
from the train were farm | 
vho had cut short their | 
chores to greet the British 
knaki-clad soldiers stand- | 
lly beside their pup-tent 
“ents to prevent untoward 
> to the royal railroad cara- | 
+ the homes of a nation that 
S itself courted by the heads | 
e *“mpire that once was strong 
Cane... 0 COllect taxes from Ameri- 
Mens... Ul @ranting them parlia- 
_ representation. 
Ofer, ut Roosevelt, the American 
mPa now has a leading hand 
thay) “Mericans what taxes they 
““)) Sreeted the King and | 








the visiting British rulers by the Chief Executive and First Lady of the United States. 
flags of the two nations live one-third of the world’s peoples. 
ington’s Union Station where the President greeted his guests. 
dent Roosevelt, General Watson, presidential aid and secretary; Mrs. Roosevelt and Queen 
beth. Behind the King is Raymond Qualters, the President's personal bodyguard. 


Roosevelt is Stephen Early, presidential secretary. 


Under the 


The above picture was taken at Wash- 
Left to right: King George, Presi- 
Eliza- 


Behind Mrs. 





Queen on behalf of 
American people. The meeting took 
place in a reception room of Wash- 
ington’s Union Station, which boasts 


that it is the world’s largest roofed 
enclosure without supporting col- 
ums. 


Outside the station, an enormous 


| concourse of Americans was waiting 


They did 
appeared some- 


to roar a welcome. 
The King, who 


what nervous at the ouiset, was 
|} soon put at his ease by President 
| Roosevelt. The Queen, poised and 
smiling from the first, quietly en- 


gaged in animated conversation with 
Mrs. Roosevelt. As the American 
First Lady revealed later, they had 
lots to talk about. The Queen has 
a great gift for asking 
said Mrs. Roosevelt at a press con- 
ference next day. 


questions, 


“It is unusual to find in one so 
young as compassionate an under- 
standing of conditions that push 


people to desperation,” She observed 
of the Queen. 


130,000,000 + 


They 


Thus they probably did not lack for 4 later summed up by saying: ‘ j 


topics of conversation as they rode 
together up Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the White House, behind the Presi- 
dent and the King, the Queen twirl- 
ing her small parasol over her head 
and fluttering her handkerchief at 
some 500,000 people who lined the 
sidewalks, clung from trees and roof- 


tops and peered from reserved hotel | 


suites. 


The King and the President, too, 


for all their bowing and nodding to | 


the crowds, may well have begun 
then their discussion of interna- 
tional affairs which President Roose- 
velt said they held during the Wash- 
ington visit. 


King and Queen 
Capture Crowd’s Regard 


At any rate, the parade provided 


President Roosevelt with his first 
opportunity to form an opinion of 


Their Britannic Majesties which he 
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O Coast 


are very, very delightful people” 

A mass of Americans, for the first 
time in the history of this country, 
cheered a British King up the 
avenue that a British King’s soldiers 


had traveled in 1814 to burn the 
White House. 

Typical comments of the crowd 
were “Gee she’s pretty;” as the queen 


passed, and “Isn’t she young-look- 
ing?” They also took gocd note of 
the King. 

Personal interplay between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his friends came 
later. There was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for that at the small luncheon 
at the White House that followed 
the parade Thursday It was at- 
tended only by the royal and the 
presidential couple and members of 
the President's family. Later, 
when the President acted as guide 
to the King and Queen on an auto- 
mobile tour of the nation’s Capital, 
they had opportunity to get to know 
each other better. 


also, 








In Washington on the afternoon of ¢ President Roosevelt entertained 


June 8, favored society leaders, bank their Majesties at a state banquet. 
ers, Britishers, Congressmen, Cabinet | Prominent Government personalities 
members and others were await- attended. The toasts. which pledged | 
ing the royal couple the gar- peace between America and Britain, 
den of the British Embassy. With | were dictated by protocol. They did 
Sir Ronald Lindsay acting as host not change the internationa! situa- 
and the traditional tea and straw- 


tion. but they did provide an oppor- 
tunity for the guests to sample con- 
versation and a wine whose brand 
the President has declined to reveal 
The second day of their Washing- 
ton visit the sovereigns found a Cap- 
ital city that was more accustomed 
If the parade and some moments. to harboring royalty than on the 
at the garden party had relaxed the | previous day. 
formality of the visit was tight- Tension was less as the King and 
ened again at the White House when 


berries to carry out the British note, 
the King and ueen made Washington 
society history by chatting at length 
with J. P. Morgan, the financier, and 
favoring other promi Americans 
with a few minutes of their time 
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[Continued on Page 9.] 






















GET QUR SPECIAL 
TRADE-IN OFFER 


See how much more you can get by 






trading your car in right now on a 


brand new Hudson. Better hurry! 


AMERICA’S SAFEST CAR 


Car shown is new Hudson Six Touring Sedan, $854* 























PRICES START AMONG AMERICA'S LOWEST 


‘695 


SEE YOUR NEARES 


*delivered in Detroit, 
including Federal taxes, not including state 
and local taxes, if any. Low time payment 
Hudson-C. I. T. Plan. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


UDSON DEALER 


terms, with 


equipped to drive; | 
new | 








When you taste the rare 
flavor of this famed 


Kentucky whiskey, 


you'll know why 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


WHISKEY 


1S HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY 
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Copyright 1939, LicceTT & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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RIGHT COMBINATION 





Smoking Pleasure to millions all over 
the Country means simply this, they 
want a milder, better-tasting smoke 
with a pleasing aroma. 


Chesterfield’s right combination of 
the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
gives smokers what they want because 


They're Milder... They Taste Better 


Fram Coast to Coast, T. W. A.’s combination of skillfully trained 
pilots, meteorologists and charming hostesses gives you a lot of 
travel pleasure... the CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES served 
on all T, W. A. planes will add to your enjoyment on the trip. 


and 


/ of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
gives More Smoking Pleasure 
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TRIBUTE 


Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 
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THE HOME STRETCH 


Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 










+ PRESERVING CIVIL LIBERTIES + 


aed importance is attached by the press 4 of free assembly and speech. The right must, it 
is true, be exercised ‘in subordination to the 


| general comfort and convenience, and in con- 
sonance with peace and good order; but it must 
not, in the guise of regulation be abridged or 


to the decision of the United States Su- | 
preme Court overthrowing the Jersey City or- | 
restraint of free assembly. A 


dinances in 


majority of the court, with Justices Butler and  genjeg’” 


McReynoids dissenting, sustained an injunction 
issued by lower Federal courts in a suit brought 
by the CIO and American Civil Liberties Union. 

“The effect of the decision,” in the judgment 


wholesome. 


Bill of Rights.” 


for anyone hereafter to attempt to emulate | ancient liberties 


Mayor Hague of Jersey City in interfering with 
the expression of unpopular or radical views 
by the process of forbidding public meetings.” 

“A strong point of the majority decision in 
this famous and highly important case,” states 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is the 
forthright nature of its assertion of the right 


“Tne decision,” declares the Charlotte )N.C.) 
News (Dem.), “represents one of the most clear- 
cut and sweeping victories for civil liberty ever 
won in the United States.” 

of the Hartford Times (Dem.), “should be | we ery om "oe 8 Wow & ennege. any 
‘ ; a whole mass of insidious encroachments on the 
There should be little temptation That paper feels that “the 
guaranteed by 
Amendment are surely among the things in 
America most worthy of being conserved.” 
“The case achieved national 
says the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “when vari- 
ous liberal and radical forces made an issue of 
the rights involved, including unrestrained dis- 
tribution of pamphlets and handbills.” 
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STILL ALIVE BUT UNDERNOURISHED 





Cartoonist Sykes for the Philadelphia Ledger 





+ LOANS FOR SMALL BUSINESS + 


Nore aren comment on the pending Mead + 


bill, providing Federally guaranteed loans 
to small business, discloses a far from general 
agreement as to its value. This bill would 
undertake to make more fluid long-term capital 
floatings by having the R.F.C. guarantee 90 
per cent of a bank loan to small business, with 
a maximum of one million dollars to any one 


customer. The plan is viewed as feasible by | 


fewer than half of the commenting editors, 53 | 
per cent of whom see doubtful features in the | 


measure. Some assert the sole chance of success 
may lie in the control of operations by the 
R.F.C. under Jesse H. Jones. 


The two _ Securities 
; i Acts, says the Baltimore 
Now Check Flow sun (Dem.), “have so in- 


Of New Capital , 
term capital flotations as 


to make it difficult for small concerns to get 
long-term capital by means which are still rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive for large corpo- 
rations. 

“It seems stretching a point to maintain regu- 


Restrictions That 


creased the cost of long- | 


lations that prevent normal borrowing on the | 


one hand and to take steps to facilitate borrow- 
ing through special devices on the other. The 


advisability of modifying the restrictions which | 


have made the cost of flotations excessive ought 
to be explored before such a policy is perma- 
nently established.” 

“The difficulty at present,” advises the Wor- 
cester Gazette (Ind.), “is that the banks, in 
general, do not think the loans are justified. In 


Bond Issues 
| 


danger of this scheme is... political judgment, 
rather than financial judgment, might determine 
the action taken. 

“Even the best possible law of this nature 
must depend upon.the character of its admin- 
istration. Moreover, if the objections can be 
met, and a satisfactory bill can be produced, this 
undertaking must be viewed as a political move.” 

“The President has let it be known,” recalls 
the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript (Ind.), “that 
he is going to put Jesse Jones at the head of 
this monster lending body. And this nation all 
the way up and down believes that Jesse Jones 
is an honest and able man. He has been in and 
out of favor with the White House ever since 
President Hoover took him from Texas and put 
him at the head of R.F.C. He stayed. And dur- 
ing all that time R.F.C. has functioned without 
a blur on its intelligence or its integrity.” 

“Despite the Presi- 


Asks An End 
; dent’s repeated requests,” 
To Tax-Exempt points out the Columbus 
(O.) Citizen (Ind.), 
“Congress is neglecting 
to act on the one measure most likely to con- 
tribute toward loosening up private credit for 
small business enterprises. We refer to the 
President’s request that Congress forbid future 
issuance of tax-exempt bonds—those rock-ribbed 
securities which offer such attractive invest- 
ments to the very persons who can best afford 
to take money risks that small business activity 
entails.” 
“The measure, based on the assumption that 


| capital formation and use is now a direct gov- 


some instances, no doubt, a government guaran- | 


tee might remove the difficulty. But the obvious 


ernmental function, is strongly socialistic,” says 
the Washington Post (Ind.). 


| 


| 


+ 


REVAMPING LAWS 
ON LABOR: VIEWS 
OF EDITORS 


5 ASoe and industry are carefully studied in 

the light of existing labor laws, as Con. 
gress nears the end of its session. Legislative 
delays in revising the labor laws are charged by 
62 per cent of the commenting press, while it 
the judgment of 38 per cent that the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board and the Wage and Ho 
Administration have responded well to th 
needs of the country. 

“The Labor Relations Board,” declares the § 
Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), “has just released 
figures covering its operations from October, 
1935, to May, 1939, and they reveal an astonis 
ing amount of business concluded. There is 
sharp difference of opinion as to the justice and 
wisdom with which its affairs are conducted but 
the record would indicate that after a more gen- 
eral agreement has been reached on a proper 
code, this agency will become a highly impor- 
tant tribunal for the adjustment of employer- 
employee relations.” 


With support for state- 
ments that “influential 
Of Labor Board members of Congress are 
ready to vote for an in 
vestigation of the Labor 
Board unless proposed amendments of the law 
are reported,” the Newark Evening News (Ind.) 
is impressed by the “charge that the House and 
Senate hearings have been unduly prolonged 
with the deliberate purpose of preventing 
amendatory action at this session.” 

“The conditions which resulted under the 
wage-hour law,” declares the Pueblo (Col 
Star-Journal (Ind.), “bring to the front one of 
the outstanding inconsistencies in the Admin- 
istration’s policies. On the one hand the Ad- 
ministration is trying to raise the wages of the 
employes of the country above a certain mini- 
mum while on the other it is trying to give 
tariff concessions to those countries which al- 
ready have lower wage costs to permit impor- 
tations of low-cost goods in this country merely 
to find an outlet for our high-cost products in 
foreign countries.” 


Investigation 


Is Suggested 


Presenting an analysis 
of the wage-hour law, the 
Richmond News Leader 
(Dem.), argues: “It must 
be admitted that one who 
gets a job calling for 40 hours of work a week 
at a small wage cannot hope for larger things 
if he mentally covenants that he will do on/y 
forty hours of work for his boss and for him- 
self. Competition for work will keep down t 
pay of those who think that their whole ec 
nomic effort must be confined to the forty hours 
prescribed by the Wages and Hours Act. Such 
workers may hold their position, but unless 
they possess most exceptional abilities, they 
cannot hope to advance.” 

“So numerous have disputes between unions 
become under the Wagner Act,” observes the 
New York Sun (Ind.), “that employers are mace 
continually apprehensive about incurring 
charges of unfair labor practice... . 

“Employers have sought protection in legal 
counsel, but this added expense is due mal! 
to flaws in the Wagner Act. The failure 
Congress to remove these flaws and the long 
delay of the past months in its considerat 
of amendments are injuring both the jobless 
and those employed.” 


Wage-Hour Act 
As Brake on 


Promotions 
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GETTIN’ LOUDER! 


Cartoonist Talburt jor Scripps-Howard Newspapers | 





Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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"The Yeas and Nays" + WHAT NEUTRALITY POLICY FOR U. S.2. + {= 





and see what ac- 











G PAT. OFF [Continued From Page 4.] + + trality Law. I wish, however, that + our foreign policy 
Note: Letters of com- +# cent; hogs, 2,450 per c eggs, 400 per behavior. People cannot successfully he might have gone further and in- tually is involved. 
t and ee Sn cent; wheat, 70 per cent, and butter, | seek ref from their own weak- cluded some provision for distin- : Hull says We must keep inj 
dey which wir desire to 1,000 per cent, all abundant products of | nesses behind legislative walls. At | guishing between aggressor and vic- mind t, no matter how much we]] 
their initials attached if America to provide for our own people its best, a neutrality law can only vim of aggression. I appreciate tha er 1 or may try to dissassociate 
. 4 should be so marked. when they can buy their wants and | sprinkle a little sand on the well- in law-making it is often necessary ourselves from world events, we can 
: " initials only are to be needs from our own producers greased skids down which a nation to take one step at a time. With the not achieve disassociation.” 
ot etters must be signed and During the past year of 1938 farmers | ™JSht plunge to war. | impasse that has been reached in I < tely agree with him in this 
e of these U. S. A. reduced about 40 mil- Secret ’ Hull proposes to abandon Congress, one cannot perhaps ex I l since we are associated 
lion acres under the AAA, while the rec- | 5@¢tlon I of the present act. This pom nant o SRM POETAM | y ith the rest of the world, whethe1 
ro for an automatic embargo at this session. v 10, our national safety de- 


The important provision of Mr. ! mands that vw e help to control in- 
Hull’s program is the elimination of | ternational unarchy and build a 
the automatic arms embargo section world o) 


Salaries in Relief System ords of the Department of Commerce provi ie 3 an au : 
a in Washington, show that we imported | 284inst the exportation of arms, mu- 

5 I have read with a lot of in- farm products which would require more | ™'#OPS, and implements of war to 
; any of the belligerents. Scrapping 


yf the articles that have , 
der based on law and jus 
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than 40 million acres to produce during 





























































8 your paper. I have given | 11. vear this section is particularly desirable. | of the present law. The mandatory | tice. Those in Coneress who have 
espe elle $0 SY Fae SENS Se The general public wonders why huge | ¢ This section has encouraged power- | provisions of the law destroy the the heavy responsibility of drafting 
tos ut relief appropriations ‘te iced ro se a coon ful nations to attack the weak. In- possibility of flexible action. In the yeutrality legislation should keep]| 
No s I see it, strikes at one of the people should be nace is sunainen rarity hy 8 seer mu S | conduct of foreign affairs freedom this in mind. 
' 9 evils of the relief system. the farmer Saeed roe +a armen to the teeth and possesses an of action 1s necessary because no | 
1 refe 9 the extravagant salaries farmer, living out in the fres] sid inet indus rial organization with which | - two situations are ever alike. | 
: mey) that are paid to relief | ovine ssotueln hale “f bape ge a _to manufacture armaments. It does —Wide Worla | , 2 | 
b jon of various sorts and | )..16 need to os ieee 9 tore » Sours {not have to buy munitions from us. JOSEPHINE SCHAIN | Scope of Trade Controls Ni | d nt 1 
4 when a State Relief Admin- hinds aa , oe ee The smaller and more peaceful na- | Mr. Hull's a = shat the 0 ill uceme S$! 
ki 5s appointed for Oklsheme, | In conclusion, one can never lose in- | tions, however, are not armed heav- — - en es — = een ae Soe oa | Bankin for 
s was $6,000 per year. When terest in The United States News, but | ily nor do they own facilities whereby | freedom of action. To place omen a Connery m psec = - ody. A. nile ie tus Sees Hee | £ 
: was more than $4,500 per millions of people have lost interest in | they can equip themselves if they are | them in a legislative straitjacket | ° a — a —_ pe et custrien, t's oqenlly truc 
, Washington and its strange, uncanny, | attacked. might well endanger rather than implements of war but include every that sey offers economic in- } Industry 
year ppointee had ~ - eg i insane procedure and are hoping that In effect, therefore, our present act | strengthen our peace structure. category of exports, has been well a oe ee “~ — i ; oe | 
c U. § — gy ae official Washington shall start doing is patently unneutral. It penalizes SE —__— demonstrated in the Spanish and ne + enn. New Saeaiees an | 
blo a confirmation, but ng ol things right during the present session | the defenseless nation and favors an i Far Eastern conflicts If controls immediate market of 23,000,000 cc 
Pp ws on at ne $4 nu year. | of Congress so The News may present a aggressor. Miss Josephine are - be = on orme and 8 0 3 pe ggg | | 
The rent a new Senator replaced | grander picture of the work of the men Travel by Americans in combat ° muni‘ens, then raw materials shouk ions and sweat BANKERS TRUST | 
Se! Gore, the salary was stepped UP | we entrust with our electorate power areas should be at the risk of the | Schain also be included. | - + . snvghengyl —_ Aoeseng et 
to the $6,000. Half of it would be enough, | MILTON MONTROY | ‘taveler. There should not be a New York City: Chairman | The restriction of American citi aie diggs. coneamins that “— F COMPANY 
and plenty of able men could be found | Siecuntaaten, a penalty. : Ys ’ zens and vessels froin traveling in 1at has proved it’s loyalty, | 
at that price. The State and local of- | ; “ k * The remainder of the Hull pro- National Committee On the Cause | combat areas is wise in that it would 7 rite te Desk 20-0 State | NEW YORK 
aces are filled to overflowing with ap- gram is the same as existing law. and Cure of War, | diminish the possibility of incidents soar ean at tthe ieee 
pointees. They work semi-leisurely, | Tgriffs and Jobs . It is well for us to remember that by which this country could easily trial Digest of New Jersey.” | Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
wear fine clothes, buy new cars, and Sir:—Your article, “Minding Our Own foreign relations are delicate and in- | answers: be inflamed. a neni 
make a career of their jobs. They con- | poi oe» ie an one-sided Guess I'm | ticate. Our executive departments | w AGREE with Mr. Hull’s proposal Let us use national safety as the NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 
sume a lot of money that would help | 9... o¢ your isolationists. I believe in | ™USt have reasonable flexibility and | for changes in the present Neu- | measuring rod for the conduct of 











irished women and children. 


unae the American markets for the American ——————————— — 
After all the talk about economizing | producers. 

on relief, we shal . y see about : : 

0 lief, we shall probabl; It seems absurd to the thinking peo- 


unc ninistrators at : : 
me bunch of adn ple of this country to ship in foreign 


about the same salary—career people, products, the production of which is i : : « . Ne > * 
prejudiced in regard to who should be jiniteg in this country. When we buy | N Vy Fe Ww ay. Rt | 

f. They haye aiready made up | foreign products, we have hired foreign n eCw Ol NX - IS¢ he) , AC 10 ily— O ly ym O oO 
ninds in regard to the matter.  janor to produce those products. When : 


heir pets will have a better show. UN- | we puy American products, we have | 
known and modest seekers of relief wi!l | nireq American labor to produce those a s 
still be outside looking in. We need re- products. - ~ 
lief. We need an improvement in its Secretary Hull may not be a free : 
handling trader, but he is largely responsible for - A . | 

Ab the craziest proposition that the lowering of our tariff rates on live- 2 | 
has been proposed is to turn it back to stock and other products during the last } ) s 


the States. The States handle old-age | six years, and we wonder if smart men 





assistance, do they not? Nuf sed. in other not-so-friendly nations aren’t 
Muskogee, Okla. B. BOB | @mused at the contradictory programs 


now being carried out by our Agricul- 
tural and State Departments. 


A Plea for Child Refugees I don't know just how we would go 


x * * 


at it to throw more people out of work 

™ S. H. A, of Barrington, Il, than the present Administration has 
objects to our caring for “Child Re- done by limiting production here and 
fugees Yeas and Nays” column, issue lowering the tariff rates so as to induce 
of May 15). France is caring for 400,000 foreign products to be shipped into this 
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ofiigeee of all ¢ > 
eerug + Bil ages. country, causing ruinous markets for 
If 10 million of our wealthy citizens | our producers. It’s American production 
vould each adopt a couple of these re- that employs American labor. tl ] | t ny f tl | 
f es arour rv ° , , T —— , i 
fugees around six years old, they would Newcastle, Wyo, ROSCOE C. AUSTIN | le neat quar ers O 1e on y 
have to in —_ er oe in x“*er ~ " ~ 
order are for them for the next "a7 r tl n ng | 1 
fifteen ears, without these children Crop Loans and the Farmer Ol ganiza O € gage n 
having to replace any workers in the Sir:—The corn loans are the nation's f ° 
nite, Bene ‘. T eur ye 
United States problem. I cannot help but consider all ey ery Pp 1ase oO I a 10 
Their housing, clothing, feeding and | crop loans as being very ill advised. It 
education would directly and indirectly is never done to aid the farmer but to * 
require the services of at least two mil- | aid the holders of farm mortgages and 
lion rkers during the entire fifteen Land Bank bonds, all based on a highly es 
Having been adopted by the inflated land price. Now they go farther pl IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK Is a City within a city. 
weal PY O11] . ‘ ue t the land holder what they . ° ve ees 99 ° 
Po pong spenders of po sues te the lene bos bs ‘ Ae ) It is Radio City. Its “city hall” is the seventy-two 
th an ew of them would call conservation payments “hey help - PEI, : , ; 
ever become actual workers or at least | out if the other income fails story RCA Building. From here are directed all of the 
would 1 be likely to compete with the Here in Iowa men are being driven manifold services of RCA, Basis of all is RCA Labora- 
Class of workers in th nited States off the farms into town, They struggle . ‘ ; ° ° ° 
posal : » aes oe perdi ' tories. In them vital research is carried on in radio and , 
no are now in distress. along the best they can for a while, SF ; ayy 
The adoption of refugees might even | then settle down to rot on the WPA. television. Great universities are usually thought of as 
become fashionable and induce more There is no need of this, Our Con- the homes of research. The fact is that in RCA Labo- 
fow, “rt 3 € , “ro +} 
nav « j ren Stitution orovides a way to correct ne } E . 
= ave three or four children aie Pais ratories there is now a group of research men tho prob- 
. vn and not only remove many Mistakes that have been made so tha : be . ; 
wom rkers but also increase em- | those still living may be protected in ably exceed in number and can certainly match in 
Is clothing, feeding, housing | their earnings. The Government has ability, those engaged in any one phase of research, 
and ¢ iting American-born children. the same power to limit the rent that ; ; ‘. ; . 
a. . - ee ae a hk Sima : in any university in the world. 
i nited States would feed all the tenant must pay that it has to limit eg 2 A 
refuge r six months, our troublesome | the acres he may plant. It has the RCA serves the listening public through the Red and 
rpluses m ri SE , say hov lany acres of yo Se . ° ‘ 
bury ight be reduced. ame right to say how n ay acres 0 Blue Networks of the National Broadcasting Company. 
. ‘ land he may farm or control. ‘ ‘ : : Rig : TNEW Vv 4 
. MORRELL TOMLIN. |  ¢ Congress desires to be fair and just In the home, RCA Victor Radios, RCA Victrolas, and AT NEW YORK 
20UStOn, Texas “ sage Pee, eet ae , 4 ‘ 3 - _ ¢ ‘ sc Or 
* | it would, at this session, cut rents to | | Victor and Bluebird Records afford the finest in radio WORLD’S FAIR 
x * ne-thi tl rain produced and de- ‘ . ah = . 
one-third of the grain ps i | & and records. Now RCA Victor Television Receivers are * 
Farm S bsidi livered in the bin on the farm. There 2 i , <e fe , 
ubsidies and Imports are many other things that should bé bringing the thrills of television to families in the New Gites daniide Miuhihe 
Ss Tan, = ; 2. J . yreat crowds ot visitors are en- 
Pgh n the years of 1933 to 1937 | done. A. W. BAIRD York Metropolitan Area. And, added to these services Loving the eubihiee ot the BCA 
, ports of cattle increased 600 per | Esterville, Iowa ‘ he | are those 1 1 i facturi ld : 
for the home are those rendered in manufacturing a Building at the New York 
= complete variety of radio equipment, sound equipment, World’s Fair. Across the coun- 
iry many thousands are being 





and motion picture equipment such as RCA Photo- 


phone, the Magic Voice of the Screen. 
See ROCKEFELLER CENTER Through R.C.A. Communications, world-wide com- 
munication service is provided to and from 43 foreign 
, countries. There is also service among leading cities in 


i i when you #2 the United States. 
} Radiomarine, another of the RCA family, offers com- 
come to \ 


NEW YORK devices for safeguarding lives and property on ships. 
When you are in New York, you are cordially invited 
* to visit Radio City. You are also invited to visit the RCA 


Building at the New York World’s Fair, where you can 


see a demonstration of all of the activities of the Radio 





thrilled by similar RCA exhib- 





its at the San Francisco Ex- 





position. Chief attraction is the 






demonstration of television 


which offers many visitors their 





first Opportunity to see how 





television pictures appear on 






the screen of a television re- 











munication service to ships at sea. It also builds radio 






ceiving instrument. 


















But these exhibits show you 


many other things. You can see 








a complete representation of 






View of the Hudson : . 4 
evervthing RCA does in carry- 


River and New Jersey 









ing out its world-wide services 
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Trademarks “RCA Victor,” “Victrola” and “ Victor’* 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg.’ Co., Ine. 
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1% GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


seen New York until you've seen 





70 story RCA Observation Roof 
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e a io _ ' 
. uided Tour including Observation 
Observation Roof only—40¢ 


Rocket 
= r Center; and you haven't seen Rockefeller 
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RADIO CITY, N.Y. 


REA Manufaeturing Company, Ine. National, Broadcasting Company Radiomarine Corporation of America 
RCA Laboratories ~ R.C. A, Communications, Inc. RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 





The legislative log jam. Driving 
to end session. Work that re- 


mains to be done. | 








ONGRESS wants to get away. So does the 
President. But the July 15 tentative ad- 
journment date is in doubt, with neutrality the 
key log in a legislative jam. Neutrality is stymied 
in committees and controversy over foreign 
policy may prolong the session until August 1. 

Other legislation faces Congress on many 
fronts, mostly a dim outlook for enactment. With 
neutrality, taxes, social security, relief and prob- 
ably some railroad legislation the narrowed 
“must” program, the great mass of the session's 
proposal will go over to the second session in 
January. 

While royalty handicapped legislative progress 
at the Capitol, the House has been busy with 
the far-reaching Social Security Act amend- 
ments. Sponsors of these amendments claim the 
ultimate effect over a three-year period will be 
a tax saving to the public of almost one and 
three-quarters billion dollars. (See transcript on 
this page.) 

The Senate stepped ahead an Administration 
program increasing by $800,000,000 the amount of 
bonds the United States Housing Authority may 
issue for loans to aid in slum clearance and low 
rent housing projects. The bill, as sent to the 
House, authorizes appropriation of $45,000,000 
annually for Federal subsidies in connection with 
local funds to finance these projects. It also 
pioneers with an authorization for study of hous- 
ing in rural areas. 


Tax Revision Plans Drafted 


in House Committee 


The tax revision program, now being drafted 
by’a House Ways and Means subcommittee, is 
expected to be ready for the House in about a 
week. The real issue is how far the measure 
will go in the effort, sought by business and the 
Treasury alike, to remove “deterrents” to invest- 
ment and industrial activity. On the Senate 
Committee on Finance, Chairman Harrison is 
on record in favor of repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax, authority to corporations to carry 
over net losses for two or three years, and other 
concessions to business. 

A compromise is being sought on legislation 
to liberalize credit for small business establish- 
ments. The President favors the objective of 
the Mead bill on this subject but has ventured 
no approval of its details. Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Eccles made supplementary proposals 
to the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Now, Senator Mead is willing to com- 
promise on some of the views of Mr. Eccles. 

The relief program for 1940 is being shaped 
in the House Appropriations Committee, due for 
report to the House early this week. The Presi- 
dent recommended a billion and three quarters, 
the great bulk of it for WPA. (See last column 
of this page.) 


Wage-Hour, Labor Act 


Revisions are Delayed 


The proposed revision of the Wage-Hour Act 
is in statu quo. House Labor Chairman Norton 
sought ineffectually to bring her bill up in the 
House under suspension of the rules, barring 
any changes on the floor. That was in line with 
the President’s statement that he would veto 
the bill if the law were emasculated. The bill, 
among other things, would exempt from the 
Act white collar workers making $200 a month 
or more and would redefine farm exemptions 
under the law. Similarly marking time are the 
Wagner Act amendments of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Both proposals are due for post- 
ponement until 1940. 

Hanging fire in conference is a bill of interest 
to all manufacturers of foods, drugs and cos- 
metics—the Lee-Bailey bill to postpone until July 
1, 1940, the enforcement of the Food and Drug 
Act’s requirements as to labels. An effort will 
be made to get it out of conference and to the 
White House this week. 

The mainstay of maintenance of government— 
the annual supply bills—is assured of final ap- 
proval. Every appropriation bill scheduled for the 
Session is now on the way except the final de- 
ficiency., including the colossal relief budget for 
next year. Out of fifteen regularly scheduled 
appropriation bills of the session, eight have be- 
become law. 





Record of Legislation 


President's governmental reorganization orders 
made effective July 1 (S. J. Res. 138); President 
signed June 7. 

Revision of Social Security Act (H. R. 6635). Goes 
to Sene’ this week. 


Increase of $800,000,000 for slum clearance, low 
cost housing, U. S. Housing Authority, new study of 
rural areas for housing development (S. 591): Sen- 
ate passed June 8. 

Building up stock of manganese and other strate- 
gic war-time industrial materials, including domes- 
tic production (S. 572); President signed June 7. 

Agriculture Department regulation of sale of cot- 
ton on a net weight basis, to eliminate heavy jute 
wrapping and standardize bales (H. R. 57): House 
Passed June 7. 

To make permanent prohibition of interstate trans- 
port of oil produced in violation of State laws 
(S. 1302); Reported to House June 8. To divorce 
Production, refining, transporting of petroleum pro- 
ducts from marketing of. them (H. R. 2318); House 
Judiciary Committee hearing June 21. 

Railroad reorganization court to facilitate bank- 
ruptcy procedure (H. R. 6369); House Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearing June 12 
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| Congress Looks at Royalty—And Royalty Looks 








Their Britannic Majesties’ first view of the Capitol was somewhat a 
hurried one as they drove with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt from 
the railroad depot to the White House (right photo). 
however, their Majesties returned for a personal inspection of Con- 


The next day, 


at Congress 








gressmen in their legislative habitat. 
and Queen Elizabeth, flanked by Senator Pittman and Representative 
Bloom, Chairman of the Congressional foreign relations committees, 
as they left for a date with the Chief Executive. 





—Harris & Ewing 
Left photo shows King George 
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Excerpts from the House debate on amendments 
to the Social Security Act follow: 

Mr. SABATH (Dem.), IIL: I feel that every Mem- 
ber who voted against the Townsend bill should demon- 
strate by his vote today that he is sincere in trying to 
better the condition of the Nation’s needy. 

I hope that, notwithstanding thg misleading statements 
that have been made and probably will continue to be 
made from time to time, the American people will ap- 
preciate this legislation as a step in the right direction. 

Mr. RICH (Rep.), Pa.: The gentleman says this is a 
step in the right direction, in changing the Social Se- 
curity Act. Does not the gentleman believe you would 
have taken a greater step in the right direction had you 
given more time to the drafting of this Act in its be- 
ginning? You are not even going far enough now to 
make it right. 

Mr. SABATH: The gentleman suggests that we go 
much further than we are going in this bill. I agree 
that we should. But I recall quite vividly the gentle- 
man’s oft-repeated question, “Where will the money 
come from?” and I now ask that question of him. 

We are increasing the benefits and reducing the taxes. 
This bill in itself makes a reduction of $1,710,000,000. .In 
addition to that it should be recognized that the con- 
tinued improvement of business, with higher profits, 
means increased revenue to the Government, and I am 
not a bit alarmed—nor should he be—as to where the 
money will come from. 


Plight of the Farmers 
Excluded From Benefits 


Mr. COLMER (Dem.), Miss.: When this Social Se- 
curity bill was first considered, I pointed out that these 
so-called less wealthy States could not match this pen- 
sion dollar for dollar... . After four years we have seen 
that the very fact has come true—these States cannot 
meet this money dollar for dollar.. It is fine for Califor- 
nia, it is fine for Massachusetts, but it is mighty bad for 
Arkansas, New Mexico, and Mississippi, and Georgia, 
and these other States that cannot match the $15. 

Mr. DEMPSEY (Dem.) N. Mex.: Is it not true that 
under the present proposed bill the people who are suf- 
fering most by reason of the fact that the States can- 
not match dollar for dollar are going to be in the identi- 
cal same position if the legislation becomes a law. 

Mr. COLMER: The gentleman is entirely correct. 
This bill does not help the needy of his State one dollar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: In other words the people who need 
help most are to receive no benefits by it. 

Mr. COLMER: Quite so. 

Mr. RANKIN (Dem.) Miss.: Not only will this not 
benefit the old people in those States, what are called 
the poor States, but the poor States off which the other 
States have grown rich are agricultural States where the 
social security part of this bill and the social security 
part of the original bill left the farmers out of it en- 
tirely. 

Mr. COLMER: Quite so. 

Mr. RANKIN. So the only thing the people in the 
farming States get is the privilege of paying the bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON (Dem.), N. C., Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee: Mr. Chairman, I have 
related some of the accomplishments of the present So- 
cial-Security law and indicated some of the changes 
made by the present bill. I am confident that our com- 
mittee has done the very best work that it possibly 
could under most difficult and trying conditions. As I 
have before stated, of course, what we have done up to 


date is not perfect, but the foundation is well laid. 
Mr. TREADWAY (Rep.), Mass.: The pending bill 


goes a long way further toward a system of Government 
paternalism than the present law. 
Its objectives are strictly humanitarian, and of the 


+ 


THE VOICE OF CONGRESS 


Should the Social 
How Should Cost Be Met?...A Debate 


+ 


Security Law Be Liberalized? 


in the House 


highest purpose, but we must proceed slowly or else we + bined pay-roll tax is only 2 per cent. But some actuaries 


will be thrust fully into a socialized state. 

Under Government paternalism, the people surrender 
their liberty for what they believe is security. 

Under the old-age insurance provisions of the bill the 
people are being forced into a system of paternalism, re- 
gardless of their individual wishes in the matter. 

I am not here today arguing against social security. 





Proposals for more liberal, and 
broader, social security benefits are 
tempered in the national legislature 
by the prospect of additional taxation 
costs. The issue is argued out in ex- 
cerpts from the debate in the House, 


presented herewith. 











On the contrary, I want to say that I am for all the 
security we can afford. 
My remarks are simply intended as a word of warning 


to watch our steps as we proceed in the direction of what 
we believe to be more liberalized social security. 


If we proceed too fast the whole system may collapse 
of its own weight, and we may find that instead of more 
security we have none at all. 


Need for Heavier Taxes 
To Meet New Obligations 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Is it not a fact that if we increase 
the liberal provisions of the bill... we might just as well 
get ready now to raise additional taxes to meet those 


obligations. 
Mr. ROBERTSON (Dem.), Va.: No doubt about 
that fact. We should face this issue in a realistic man- 


ner. There is a limit to what the Government can pay, 
and no one can with certainty predict when the country 
will lose faith in Government obligations. No Member 
of this House should want to push the Government to 
the point where confidence in the Government and in 


Government securities would be lost. 
Mr. GEARHART (Rep.), Calif... Actually every nickel 


of that pay-roll tax money is immediately spent, not on 
Social Security, but in meeting the general operating ex- 
penses of the Government and they tell the workingman 
that he is buying security in the nature of insurance. 
That is a fraud on him, and if it were done by the 
executives of a private insurance company they would 
be immediately arrested and charged with embezzlement. 

Mr. McCORMACK (Dem.), Mass.: Mr. Chairman, 
this money is put into the Treasury. It cannot be paid 
into a special fund directly because of a constitutional 
question. ... We appropriate that money each year into 
a special fund. What are you going to do—let that 
money lie idle? 

Mr. GEARHART: Where will the Government get 
the money to pay the old-age pensions? 

It will get it just the way it gets all the other money 
it must have, it will borrow it or levy an additional 
tax ... on all the people and catch again the man who 
has already paid the pay-roll tax. ... After they have 
spent the money on something entirely disassociated with 
Social Security they double back and make him pay 
it again. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Rep.), Mich.: Of course, the situ- 
ation would be dissimilar if the Government were run- 
ning on a balanced Budget basis. 

Mr. GEARHART. If we were 
deficit finance, this whole system of monkey business 
would crash to the ground. 

Mr. CARLSON (Rep.), Kans.: 


not indulging in 


The 


present com- 





t 


have estimated that in future years the program may 
require support equal to taxes of 10 per cent to 12 per 
cent of the pay rolls, or more. This means that the 
present plan involves another form of “leaning on the 
future” quite as we do when the Government operates 
on a deficit and borrows money to pay its bills. 

Mr. BUCK (Dem.), Calif.: If the credit of our Na- 
tion is not worth anything at all, then the wails and 
moans of those who call these investments “the purchases 
of I O U's” might be justified but if the credit of our 
Nation is not worth anything, then the retirement fund, 
the annuity fund itself, and your money in your own 
pockets is not worth anything. 

Mr. DISNEY (Dem.), Okla.: Mr. Chairman, today 
when I picked up a very reliable weekly newspaper 
published here in Washington—The United States News 
—I saw that the Federal tax collections in 1930 were 
$3,600,000,000; that in 1938 it rose to $6,800,000,000; and 
in 1939 it reached $6,100,000,000.. It further states that 
the amount now needed to balance the Budget is $9,700,- 
000,000. Expenditures have trebled and taxes have 
doubled since 1929... . We should keep in mind that 
there is not enough money in the United States, if we 
were to make a capital levy on every dollar's worth of 
property in the Nation, to satisfy the demands of all the 
humanitarian purposes that somebody could suggest that 
we carry on, 


Lack of Benefits 
To Small Shopkeeper 

Mr. O'CONNOR (Dem.) Mont.: Mr. Chairman. In 
small country towns we find storekeepers and little places 
of business such as laundries and so forth that may go 
on for years and employ quite a few people. We find 
in many instances that after their rent is paid and their 
lights and heat are paid for and after the janitor is paid 
and after their other help is paid, they have little left 
for themselves. 

They have been contributing to this fund from the 
beginning and yet, under the philosophy or scope of this 
bill, if they go broke, and the records show that from 
75 to 90 per cent of employers engaged in such small 
business today do go broke, we find them without the 
scope of this measure and without being able to receive 
any benefits. ... Is there any way by which we can 
amend this bill to include such an employer, who goes 
broke? 

Mr, JENKINS (Rep.), Ohio: Who will answer me 
as to what we will do in 1956?... If we could quit in 
1956 without any evil consequences, that would be one 
thing, but you just simply cannot quit when you get 
that far along. Then you know what will be the result— 
appropriation upon appropriation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Will the gentleman just stress the 
fact that that is only 15 years away—a very, very short 
period in the time of a nation. 

Mr. JENKINS of Qhio. Yes. That is what astounded 
me when I heard those men coming from the fiscal 
department of the Government say with such non- 
chalance, “Yes; in 15 years we will be out on a limb.” 
They do not care. They know that the New Deal will 
be an old broken-down “old deal” by that time. They 
have never been compelled to meet a pay roll and they 
have never carried a dinner bucket, else they would be 
more interested. 

Mr. KEAN (Rep.), New Jersey: The case is no dif- 
ferent from that of a shopkeeper who has a pension to 
pay to an employee at some future date, and receives 
the money for this purpose. If he should take this money 
and use it for current expenses for his store and give 
himself an I O U, then when the time comes to pay the 
pension he will have to look somewhere else for the 
money. 

(The House debated the bill most of the week; it goes 
te the Senate this week). 
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THE RELIEF BILL: 
PLANS FOR 1940 





Congress’ new plans for relief. 
Issues at stake in developing pro- 
gram for next fiscal year. 





for the needy unemployed during the comings 
fiscal year? 

On June 30 the WPA—biggest business jin the 
country, employing from 2%2 to 3 million persoiis 
—will have to have new funds or stop operating 
So to these millions and their families, as we]! as 
to the businesses which supply their wants, what 
Congress does about relief during the next few 
weeks is of utmost importance. 

As the deadline for enactment of a new re! 
measure approaches, Congress, as in 
years, faces the prospect of enacting another 
“temporary” program rather than a long-range 
program scientifically designed to care for the 
unemployment problem. 


Jie: what provision is Congress going to make 


former 


How the System Grew 
Since Spring of 1933 


When the Federal Government first stepped 
into the relief scene, in the spring of 1933, its 
participation was looked upon as temporary. 
Since then each year has seen the development 
of a new relief program and now, more than six 
years after the Federal Government first p: 
out money directly for the unemployed, there is 
still little prospect of full reemployment. 

This session of Congress has marked what is 
sometimes described as another stage in the 
growth of the relief program. 

On the Senate side of Capitol Hill the results 
of a long and exhaustive study of employment 
and relief have been made public. Senator 
Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, has sponsored 
certain legislation as the result of that study. 

On the House side the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has been conducting an investigation of WPA 
and using the greatest care in the time available 
in drafting a relief measure for the fiscal year 
beginning June 30. 

But with the details of the actual investigation 
to consider, members of the committee explain, 
there has been less time to give to the drafting 
of a new relief measure. So the conclusion has 
been to follow in general:the suggestions of the 
President in his relief message of April 27 for 4 
1,750 million-dollar program. Meanwhile, the 
WPA investigation would be continued, it is re- 
ported, and more drastic changes in the relief 
program would await further findings. 

Thus, the plans of the committee to date— 
subject, of course, to last-minute changes which 
may be made before the relief bill is introduced 
involve: 

1. Retention of WPA and the PWA set-ups 
about as present, together with the NYA and 
ccc. 

However, there would be certain modifications. 
These may involve reduction in the controver- 
sial Federal arts projects and some other of the 
white collar projects. 

2. Appropriation of 125 million dollars for PWA 
projects. 

Objective of this move is to meet in s 
measure the demand of the House bloc which 
favors granting additional funds to PWA and 
giving that agency permanent status. Also, this 
money could be used to enable PWA to hance 
projects involving more than $25,000 each which 
might otherwise be handled by WPA. The 
House investigation has shown that the Gov- 
ernment has sustained large losses on large WPA 
projects. 

3. Reduction of appropriation for the Natio: 
Youth Administration from the 125 million do - 
lars requested by the President to 100 mill 
dollars and reduction of the 123 million dollar 
appropriation asked by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to 83 million dollars. 

4. Replacement of the present administra 
system of WPA by a three-man board to 
appointed by the President subject to Senate 


ne 


° 


approval. 
5. Enactment of restrictions on administ!a- 
tion of program and strengthening of provisions 


against fraud and political abuse of work-r¢ 
funds. 

This may include limitation on salary pa) 
ments; limitations on operating and administra- 
tive expense on projects; regulations for alloca- 
tion of employment and inclusion of a provision 
to make it a felony, rather than merely a M's- 
demeanor as at present, to get on WPA ! 
illegally. 

6. Appropriation of $200,000 to continue | 
investigation of WPA begun a few months 48? 
by the House. 


$ 


° 


Contrasting Sentiment 


On Relief Question 


But enactment of a measure of this type fac®s 
a number of obstacles. 

Strong sentiment exists both in the House 4 : 
Senate for granting even more money for PW* 
projects. This sentiment is represented by ‘ 
Starnes bill which would appropriate 500 mite” 
dollars more for WPA. 

In the Senate, Senator Byrnes and oti 
favor the abolition of WPA, shifting of all han ; 
capped persons from WPA rolls to direct relic’ 
and the creation of a central Federal wo'*» 
agency which would handle all Federal puo-\ 
works. 

Also, strong sentiment exists in the Senate | 
provisions which would set up a definite formu 
for allocating funds to States. Senator By! 
has introduced a bill which provides that 
Federal share of total expenditures for P 
assistance in the poorer States be increasec 
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100 HISTORIC 
HOURS: VISIT 
OF THE KING 


[Continued From Page 5.} 
en filed past wide-eyed newspa- 
women in the White House 
nd at noon stood still on a 
in the rotunda of the 


Que 
per 
foyer 4 
rich carpet 

1. 
re them shaking 
record time. Tension was perhaps 
completely dispelled when Vice Pres- 
ident John N. Garner, the epitome 
of Texan ponhommie, slapped the 
King on the back. Soon after that 
the couple left the Capitol, the 
Queen on the arm of Senator Key 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, whose 
Foreign Relations Committee is de- 
liberating neutrality legislation that 


may ol 
Empire to buy war materials in this 
country in case of war. 


The rest of their second day in 


washington was a curious combina- | 


tion of homage paid to General 
Washington at Mount Vernon, who 


as members of Congress filed | 
their hands in | 


may not allow the British | 


was responsible for beating the Brit- | 


is in 
vedo paid to Canadian war vet- 
erans at the Canadian Legation and 
homage paid to the Unknown Sol- 
dier at Arlington National Cemetery, 
whose tomb symbolizes America’s 
part in aiding Britain in 1917-18 to 
defeat the German Empire. That 
same German nation, under a new 
leader, has so changed the outlook 
of moderff Britain that her mon- 
archs find it advisable to visit Can- 
ada and the United States and her 
Prime Minister finds it wise to nego- 
tiate an alliance with Soviet Russia. 
But here again there was time for 


the American Revolution, | 
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The “Inside Story” on Neutrality 








e 
—Harris & Ewing 


To make certain that Congress gets the official slant on what 
the Administration wants in the way of amendments to the pres- 
ent neutrality laws, State Department officials journey to a private 
session of the House Foreign Affairs Committee for a conference. 
Seated, left to right: R. Walton Moore, State Department Coun- 
selor; Chairman Sol Bloom, House Committee; Green H. Hack- 
worth, State Department Legal Adviser. Standing, left to right: 
Carlton Savage, Assistant to Mr. Moore, and Rep. Charles A. 

Eaton, Committee member. 





informality. 
jan Conservation Corps 
Fort Hunt, Va. King George had a 
chance to indulge his interast in 
youth, often displayed at home in 
Britain. He examined CCC enrollees 
on features of camp life. 

A still broader picture of eco- 
nomic conditions in the United 
States was available to George VI 
and Elizabeth later in the day when 
they took tea informally with the 


Camp at 











AMERICA IN RACE 


FOR ANTARCTICA 


Nennsqmaua * 


VER since the day in 1774 when 
4 Captain James Cook of Great 
Britain first looked upon penguins, 
many of the leading powers of the 


| 





Back of the contest for 
bleak Antarctic lands. Why 


| 
| 
| nations want the area. 








world have pictured the Antarctic, | 
equal in area to the United States 
and Mexico combined, as a future 
colony 

Now, 165 years later, after almost 
a dozen major expeditions to the 
South Pole, with 
the United 
States, England, 
Germany, Japan, 
Australia, New 
Zealand and Nor- 
way claiming the 
Same Antarctic 
land, the United 
States Govern- 
ment may decide 
to settle its own | 
claims and send 
an expedition to 
Antarctica in the fall, to look into 
this most recent of international real 
estate problems. 

To date, the United States has not 
conceded one of the foreign claims, 
and has substantiated its own | 
through the recent Byrd and Ells- | 
Worth expeditions. 

Antarctic territories would prove 
Valuable to their owners as future | 
aitline bases, as future mineral 
“lrces, as flelds for the whaling in- | 
— and as bases for meteorolog- 
roy ‘ons, by means of which sea- 
— weather might be forecast. 
R. the plan drafted by Dr. Ernest 

~ ng, Director of the Interior 
Pa teeter Division of Territories 
co Possessions, is approved 

’ von8Tess this session, and if the 








he 
Lincoln Ellsworth 





+ $340,000 asked by President Roose- 


velt is appropriated, the Government | 


will send its expedition to the Ant- 
arctic before October, the North 
American winter being the Antarctic 
summer. 

According to present arrange- 
ments, the expedition by the United 
States would use several Government 
vessels, including at least one Coast 
Guard cutter, with the Navy and 
other departments providing much 
of the equipment. A great deal of 
this equipment will be an improve- 
ment over apparatus used in past 
years. Use of the directional radio 
beam, however, would prove to be 
too intricate for polar flights; instead, 
pilots will employ the regular radio 
“homing” device which flashes 
minute-by-minute signals from the 
home base. 

Rear Admiral 
Byrd will be the 
general consult- 











ant, and Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, 
who flew over 
great stretches 


of the Antarctic 
in 1935, also 
will assist in 
the prepara- 
tions. From 150 
A to 200 men will 

Rear Admiral Byrd be members of 
the party of explorers. 

Inasmuch as United States officials 
are of the opinion that territorial 
claims are not justified on the basis 
of merely sighting land, they will in- 
struct the expedition to explore, 
rather than drop flags, and to set up 
scientific research stations, in an ef- 
fort to prove that the United States 
has taken, and will take, a construc- 
tive interest in the Antarctic. The 
research of the expedition will be 
devoted chiefly to geological, biologi- 
cal and meteorological questions. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
announced that if Congress approves 
the expedition, the project will con- 
tinue over three or four years, sur- 
vey parties and scientists being re- 
placed annually. 











@ An economical and delightfel 
way to enjoy indescribable Grand 

anyon on your California trip via 
uate Fe—only railroad entering 
the Park—is on one of the year- 
round 1-to-3-day Grand Canyon 





on your way to or from 


Californian 


thing from motor drives along the 
rim, to breath-taking saddle trips to 
Phantom Ranch, a vertical mile 
deep down in the Canyon’s gorges. 





© For full details, just mail conton 





ll-Expense Tours, which can be 
Purchased with your railroad ticket. 


These tours, with varied itiner- 
aries, and meals and accommoda- 
tions at famous El Tovar Hotel, are 
&tranged to suit individual tastes 
and budgets, They include every- 





8. A. BOND, Dist. Pass. Agent 
302 Franklin Trust Bidg 
1500 Chestnut St. at 15th 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Rittenhouse 1464-1465: Race9642 


Send details about Grand Canyono Tours 

















It occurred at a Civil- + selected group of top New Deal of- 


ficials and labor leaders, primed to 
answer royal questions on the United 
States. No “radicals” attended the 
tea, Mrs. Roosevelt assured the la- 
dies of the press. Its purpose was 
to give the King and Queen an op- 
portunity to learn more about this 
country than they could learn from 
the tonneau of a Secret Service tour- 
ing car or the window of a train. 

If the tea provided an insight into 
the America of today, America of 
tomorrow was on view Saturday, 
June 10, at Flushing, New York, 
where the royal couple were to be 
guests of the New York World’s Fair. 

After a short water voyage aboard 
a destroyer from Sandy Hook, N. J., 
to the Battery tip of America’s larg- 
est city, the King and Queen were 
scheduled to be whisked over an 
elevated boulevard and glistening 


lhe United States 


ews 








TOASTS: A PRESIDENTS AND A KING'S + 


7ING GEORGE VI 
Roosevelt raised their yine 
glasses at a state banquet in honor 
of the British royal couple at the 
White House June 8 and, in formal 





Historic words when a 
President and a King meet. 
Tighter bonds of friendship 
and peace. 








toasts, prayed for continued friend- 


ship and peace between their two 
countries. Their words follow in full 
text: 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Your Majesties: In the 
nation, as in that of an individual, 
there are occasions that stand out in 


new bridges to the site of the ex- 
position. 

Though this quick trip would af- 
ford them only a brief view of New 
York’s skyline, their view of Mayor 


| La Guardia, caliph of the metropolis 


that is noted for that skyline, and of 
Grover Whalen, beaming promoter of 
the World’s Fair, was longer. They 
lunched at the fair with the Mayor 
and the president of the fair 

The royal visit to the United 
States was planned to taper off in- 
formally, after the excitement of a 
New York welcome. 

As respite there was the informal- 
ity of a Hyde Park picnic to look for- 
ward to, a meeting with the most 
famous American dowager, Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, who -is 
bracketed in American minds with 
her English counterpart, Queen 
Mother Mary. 

The Queen’s handkerchief was 
scheduled to flutter out of the United 
States and over the Canadian border 
some time during the night of Sun- 
day, June 11, 1939. 


and President + 


life of a | 


high relief. 
present one, when the entire United 
States is welding to its soil the King 
and Queen of Great Britain, of our 
neighbor, Canada, and of all the far- 
flung British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. It is an occasion for 
ties, but it is also fitting that we give 
thanks for the bonds of friendship 
that link our two peoples 

I am persuaded that the greatest 
single contribution our two countries 
have been enabled to make to civili- 
zation, and to the welfare of peo- 
ples throughout the world, is the ex- 
ample we have jointly set by our 
manner of conducting relations be- 
tween our two nations 


fectivi 
Testivi- 


Unfortified Borders 

A Pledge of Peace 
t is because each nation is lack- 
ing in fear of the other that we have 
unfortified borders between us. It 
is because neither of us fears aggres- 
sion on the part of the other that 
we have entered no race of arma- 
ments, the one against the other. 
The King and I are aware of a 
recent episode. Two small unin- 


| habited islands in the center of the 


Pacific became of sudden interest 
to the British Empire and to the 
United States as stepping stones for 


} commercial airplanes between Amer- 


Such an occasion is the + 


ica and Australia. Both nations 
claimed sovereignty. Both nations 
had good cases. To have entered 
into a long-drawn-out argument 


could have meant ill-will between us 
and delay in the use of the islands 
by either nation. 
Solving the Dispute 
Over Pacific Isles 
It was suggested that the problem 


be solved by the joint use of both | 


islands by both nations, and, by a 
gentleman’s agreement, to defer the 


question of ultimate sovereignty until | 


the year 1989. 


The passage of 50 | 
| years will solve many problems. 


e 


If this illustration of the 
methods of peace, divorced from ag 
gression, could only be universally 
followed, relations between all coun- 
tries would rest upon a sure founda- 
tion, and men and women every 
where could once more look upon a 


happy, a prosperous and a peaceful 
world 

May this kind of understanding 
between our countries grow even 


closer, and may our friendship pros- 
per. Ladies and gentlemen, we drink 
to the health of His Majesty, King 
George VI 


King George's Reply: 
Promise of Good Will 


THE KING’S RESPONSE 

The visit which the Queen and I 
are paying you today is something 
which has been in our minds for 
many weeks, and if we have had our 
moments of anxiety they have served 
to make us realize how intensely we 
have been looking forward to the 
present occasion. 


use oI + 


I wish, therefore, in the first place 
to thank you for your kind invitation 
and for your still kinder welcome. 
We have been deeply touched by the 
manner in which Washington has 
already received us; and we expect 
to enjoy every minute of our remain- 
ing time in the United States. 

From Canada, which we have just 
left and whither we shall soon re- 
turn, I bring you .today the warm 
greetings of a neighbor and a trusted 
friend. From my other dominions, 
from the United Kingdom, and from 
all my empire I carry to you expres- 
sions of the utmost cordiality and 
good will 

As I drink a toast to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish you every possible health 
and happiness. I trust and believe 
that in years to come the history of 
the United States will continue to be 
marked by that ordered progress and 
by that prosperity which have been 
theirs in the past. And I pray that 
our great nations may ever in the 
future walk together along the path 


{ of friendship in a world of peace. 

















We may not lose 
but you will! 


We who distill every type of whiskey stand 








































to gain no matter which you choose. But 
you will lose extra mildness and economy 
unless you note that this whiskey is iden- 
tical in age with 4-year-old bottled in bond 
brands, at the milder and pleasing 90 
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proof, and costs 50c a fifth 


less.* 


*The price of Ancient Age is 50 cents a fifth less than the 
x average cost of 6 nationally advertised 4-year-old bottled in 
bond brands, Copr. 1939, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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EXCLUSIVE VACUUM 
GEARSHIFT 


Vecuum Booster Supplies 80% 


of the Shifting Effort 


NEW AERO-STREAM 
STYLING 


NEW BODIES BY FISHER 


SEE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





YOUR 


Chevrolet for 1939 is the first car 
of the land! 

First in sales by a wide margin— 
650,000 already sold, and the de- 
mand increasing. 


First in styling, first in accelera- 
tion, first in hill-climbing, first in 


CHEVROLET'S FAMOUS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 





PERFECTED HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 


LOCAL 


LLL, Ltd dda ddd 


all-round performance with econ- 
omy, among all cars in its price 
range! 

First in being the only low- 
priced car combining ‘‘all that’s 
best at lowest cost!’’ 


See your Chevrolet dealer today 
and buy the car that out-sells 
because it ouf-values all others 
in the field—Buy a new 1939 
Chevrolet! 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION 
RIDING SYSTEM 
(With Improved Shockproof Steering) 
(Knee-Action available on Master 
De Luxe models only) 


CHEVROLET 





Every 40 seconds of every day, 
Somebody buys a new Chevrolet! 





Ist 


IN SALES 
IN VALUE 


plus all these other 
famous features 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE + 


TURRET TOP - 


FRONT-END STABI- 


LIZER - NO DRAFT VENTILATION + 
SYNCRO-MESH TRANSMISSION + 
TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH + EXCLU. 
SIVE BOX-GIRDER CHASSIS FRAME 


+» pUCO 


FINISHES + HYPOID-GEAR 


REAR AXLE AND TORQUE-TUBE 


NEW “OBSERVATION 
CAR” VISIBILITY 


DRIVE - 





DE 


DELCO-REMY STARTING, 


LIGHTING, IGNITION 


ALER 
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PLANNED ECONOMY VS. DEMOCRACY: CAN THEY EXIST TOGETHER? 


Following is the full tert of an 


address by Winthrop W. Aldrich at 
commencement exercises of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 





HE foundations of Washington 

and Jefferson College were laid 
in the same year which saw the 
adoption of our present form of con- 
stitutional government. Between the 
growth of the College and its adap- 
tation to the life of the community 
and the evolution of the principles 
of democracy embodied in our Con- 
stitution there is an_ instructive 
analogy. 

Since 1789, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College has undergone numerous 
amalgamations and reorganizations. 
Yet the fundamental purpose of the 
college—that of giving to the youth 
of each generation the opportunity 
of acquiring the perspective, knowl- 
edge and understanding which will 
enable them to become intellectual 
and spiritual leaders of the future— 


remains the same as it was 150 years | 


ago. 


pose, the college has grown and pros- 


pered and has exercised an increas- | 
ingly important influence during the | 


passing years. 
Democracy’s Adaptation 
To Changing Conditions 


A similar continuity of growth in | 
the midst of a changing environ- 
ment is characteristic of the demo- | 


cratic institutions which were cre- 
ated by our Federal 


has elapsed since the adoption of | 
our Federal Constitution the outward 
forms of democratic government 
have been modified and adapted in | 
many respects to meet our growing 
needs. 

Yet, despite the changing social, 
economic ’and political conditions, 
the principles of democracy have 
been preserved. Under the solid pro- 
tection of these principles embodied 
in our Constitution, the country has 
grown great and strong. 

Indeed, the vitality of democracy 
is due to its resiliency and adapta- 
bility to changing conditions. 

In the early days of our history, | 
we were predominantly an agricul- | 
tural nation; our manufacturing was 
On @ small scale; and our shipping 
was carried on by merchant traders. 
Today, our economic life is charac- 
terized by large-scale enterprises and 
mechanization; we have our mass- 
production industries, transcontinen- 
tal railroads, national merchandizing 
organizations—all made possible by 
increasing scientific knowledge and 
technical skill, and all contributing 
to an efficiency and productivity sur- 
passing anything the world has ever 
known. 

Obviously the role of Government 
has had to change along with this 
economic evolution. We have had to 
pass laws to prohibit predatory ac- 
tions on the part of small but power- 
ful minorities, such as laws against 
combinations in restraint of trade, 
monopolies, corners and market 
manipulation. We have had to pass 
laws to maintain competition, laws 
setting socially desirable levels of 
competition, laws which make it pos- 
sible for the man who is strongest 
and most efficient to attain success 
rather than the one who is merely 
the smartest or most unscrupulous. 


vary widely from country to country 
and from time to time; they are 
shaped by the size, history, tem- 
perament and economic maturity of 
each nation. 

Some democratic countries have a 
parliamentary 


checks and balances; some have 
kings, others presidents; some have 





Because of this singieness of pur- | 


Constitution. 
During the century and a half which | 





We have had to legislate against 
fraud, against unfair advertising, 
against deceptive labelling and other 
practices which take advantage of 
either the ignorance or confidence of 
consumers. We have had to pass 
laws for the maintenance of health- 
ful and safe working conditions. We 
have been obliged to pass laws regu- 
lating the sale of securities, the 
banking business, the transportation 
business and many other interstate 
activities. 


Some Interference 
With Freedom Necessary 


Such laws and regulations, passed 
in order to maintain a sound, well- 
functioning economy, are not in- 
compatible with democratic princi- 
ples, despite the fact that they in- 
terfere with the freedom of many 
individuals. 

There is a limit, however, to the 
adaptability of democracy. There 
comes a point when the extension of 





government controls and the pro- 
gressive curtailment of liberties 
makes impossible the living of life in 
a democratic way. 

Although the specific amount of 
Government control which makes 
democracy unworkable is difficult to 


gauge, we must try to assay it in | 


order to understand the significance 
of the changing political-economic 
relationships whick are being ef- 
fected with breath-taking rapidity 
throughout the world. We are con- 


tinually confronted in these times | 


with the responsibility of deciding 
whether only the outward forms of 
democracy are being changed, or 
whether its fundamental principles 
are being threatened. Upon the 
rigitness of our judgment hangs the 
future of the democratic way of life. 

In the first place. we must clarify 
in our own minds just what 


| udice or discrimination. 


we | 


system of govern- | 
ment, some have a government of | 


written constitutions, in others the | 


The institutions of democracy may + 
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By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Chase National Bank, in New York City 


rather, if it comes, it will be because + and supply, and in so doing they di- + controls all along the line to fore-+ limiting the supply will ordinarily 


men fail to understand that the eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise is 
essential to democratic institutions. 


| 


It is the appalling casualness with | 


which governmental action that may 


have the effect of destroying our sys- | 


tem of free economy is imposed and 
accepted, that constitutes the real 
threat to our democratic institutions 
and way of life. 

Because economic difficulties have 





of living? 


effects have been debated. 


address in full text. 





Is a “planned economy” the answer to America’s ills? 
What would such a system mean to our liberties, to our way 


These questions long have ranked high in importance in 
the American mind as new Government policies have been 
tried, more “experiments” have been discussed, and their 


Now a leading figure in the financial world has given his 
own answer in clear and unmistakable words. 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of the Chase National 
Bank of New York City, presents the view that democracy 
and “planned economy” cannot live together; that “plan- 
ning” must lead inevitably to dictatorship or even to tyranny. 
He stated his position in an address on June 3. 

Because of the vital importance of the subject he dis- 
cussed and of his forthright handling of the problem as 
he sees it, The United States News presents herewith his 


Winthrop 








liberties of the people are protected + beset us in recent years, the path of 


by ancient charters, by statutes or 
immemorial customs which have the 
sanctity of constitutions. 

There is a common foundation, 
however, which lies beneath the 
varying institutions in every de- 
mocracy. This common foundation 
is an attitude of mind—a loyalty to 
the democratic ideal. 

The essence of the democratic 
ideal is first of all the inviolability 
of the fundamental rights of the in- 
dividual so that each individual may 
be free to develop the best that is in 
him. To make this liberty effective, 
we must have opportunity to do 
those things we wish to do, provided 
they are not harmful to others. 

We must have freedom of speech, 
of conscience and of thought. We 
must have tolerance for all races, all 
creeds and all minority interests. We 
must recognize the equality of cll 
citizens before the law. 

This does not imply a simple and 
crude equalitarianism, because that 
is impossible, human nature and 
capabilities being what they are, but 
it does mean equality of opportunity 
for all. To make this liberty effec- 
tive, we must have a free educational 
system which will produce men and 
women who can think logically, dis- 
passionately and objectively, and will 
produce leaders who can direct the 
affairs of state wisely and well. 


Limit on Restrictions 
of Citizens’ Rights 


In the second place, democracy 
implies a form of government which, 
in spirit and in action, places the 
individual above the state, a govern- 
ment which so values the freedom of 
its citizens that it will take no step 
to restrict their activities that is not, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, re- 
quired for the general good. Obvi- 
ously such a government must be re- 
sponsive to the will of the governed; 
it; must be the servant, not the mas- 
ter, of its citizens. 

Such a government must rule by 
general laws sanctioned by custom 
and long usage, or duly approved by 
a responsible representative legisla- 
ture. These laws must set standards 
that can be comprehended, and their 
administration must be without prej- 
Democracy 
presupposes the ability to solve all 
disputes by reason, rather than by 
force, through the decisions of a ju- 
dicial system whose impartiality is 


| beyond question. 


These principles of democracy are 
being threatened the world over 
today. Personally, I do not for one 
moment believe, as some dictators 
claim, that men are tired of liberty 
or that democracy is incompatible 
with our modern industrial organiza- 
tion. 

I do not believe that the totalita- 
rian state with its planned economy 
ever has or ever will ccme about be- 
cause the philosophy of totalitarian- 
ism has supplanted the ideal of de- 


mean by the democratic way of life. } mocracy in the hearts of men, but 





least resistance has been to let the 
Government try to solve our prob- 
lems for us. The thought is often 
expressed that the free enterprise 
system has failed, because we still 
have unemployment, distress and 
periodic maladjustments. Therefore, 
it is argued, the Government must 
“do something”—on the assumption 
that anything new will be better 
than the status quo. 

This is an understandable psycho- 
logical reaction, but the road, I fear, 
will lead to a goal we would not 
knowingly seek. We may well find 
that if we take the easiest route 
without first consulting the road 
maps, or heeding the danger signals 
on the way, we will be led to strange 
and foreign lands, barren lands 
which will yield us neither the 
safety, security nor prosperity which 
we have set out to find. 

It was not mere coincidence that 
democracy and the system of free 
private enterprise developed togeth- 
er. The interrelationship between 
political and economic freedom has 
at times been considered sinister by 
some of the more vehement critics of 
our democratic ways, as if democ- 
racy were merely a political ration- 
alization of an economic imperative. 

Personally, I see in the simultane- 
ous origin of economic liberalism and 
political democracy a vitally impor- 
tant fact and one that cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Their growth 
has been parallel for the simple rea- 
son that one cannot exist without the 
other. A democratically “planned 
economy” is an impossibility. 

I realize that such expressions as 
“free enterprise” and “planned econ- 
omy” mean different things to differ- 
ent people. Therefore, I shall try to 
define what I have in mind when I 
use these terms, and then I can pro- 
ceed to discuss why democracy is pos- 
sible under a free enterprise system, 
but impossible under a system of 
economic regimentation. 


Free Prices Fundamental 


to Private Enterprise 

The mainspring of the private en- 
terprise system is the free price me- 
chanism. I do not think the function 
of prices in a free economy is suf- 
ficiently appreciated by the majority 
of people who daily act and plan ac- 
cording to the dictates of market 
prices. It is our price mechanism and 
the automatic and unconscious com- 
munity “planning” which springs 
from it that has made possible the 
specialization, division of labor and 
industrial efficiency that have 
brought our civilization material 
wealth undreamed of in the past. 

Our price system is made up of 
many different kinds of prices—wage 
rates, interest rates, rents, stock 
market quotations, commodity prices, 
wholesale prices, retail prices, charges 





rect every phase of economic ac- | stall a ruinous inflation. 


tivity. 

The world’s resources of land, la- 
bor and capital are not limitless; 
consequently, something or someone 
must direct their use. It is the in- 
terplay of the various sets of market 
prices, each fluctuating according to 
the demand and supply, that deter- 
mines what is to be produced first 
and how much should be produced 
at all; what the most profitable em- 
ployment opportunities are, and what 
the relative worth of different kinds 
of work may be; how much of the 
current output should be consumed 
and how much saved and invested 
to increase the productive capacity 
of the future. 


The “Dictatorship” 
of 130 Million Persons 


Under this system of market prices 
it is the ultimate consumer who de- 
cides what is most desirable and of 
greatest value. This system makes 
posible, as it were, a dictatorship of 
130 million individuals—each one 
freely expressing, by the way in 
which he spends his dollars, his 
preferences and desires. 

The price mechanism also makes 
possibie the determination by each 
individual of the work he wishes to 
do, and the plans he wishes to make 
for the future. The price mechan- 
ism is probably the only possible de- 
vice yet conceived which can weld 
the personal and individually deter- 


| mined preferences, desires, and am- 





bitions of men into a social order. 
Thus it is that the free enterprise 
system, through the functioning of 
market prices, exalts the individual 
and in so doing contributes to the 
realization of the democratic ideal. 
By and large, over the years, the 
price mechanism has worked 
smoothly. I do not wish to imply 
that it has ever functioned perfectly 
—but perfection is never attained by 
mere humans. Admittedly, there are 
“rigid” and “sticky” prices which, 
because of their inflexibility, fail to 
direct activities as rapidly or as ac- 
curately as might be desired. 
Admittedly, prices can be and 
often are distorted by unwise policies 
of government and of industry. Ad- 
mittedly also, the price mechanism 
has not succeeded in preventing 
periods of economic crisis with their 
disheartening distress and suffering. 
Indeed, it is at such times that gov- 
ernments tend to assume control 
over the price mechanism. 
And this leads me to my definition 
of what I mean by a “planned 
economy.” 


“Controls” as Substitute 


for Price Mechanism 


In a planned economy, the state 
no longer plays the role of the traffic 


| engineer who fixes traffic rules and 





for professional services and many | 


others. All of these prices are con- 
tinually fluctuating in response to 
underlying conditions of demand 


devises well-designed roads which 
facilitate the daily passage of thou- 
sands of vehicles without aggravat- 
ing jams or serious crashes; instead, 
the State attempts itself to deter- 
mine the destination, route and 
speed of every vehicle by remote 
control. 

Stated in economic terms, the 
State attempts to exercise directly 
or indirectly that control which is 
furnished in a free economy by the 
price mechanism, 

State policies in the past have 


| 








| price determination. 
government to decide what prices | 


Or, it may be that other govern- 
ment policies have been so poorly 
devised or carried to such extremes 
that they lead to future demands for 
price controls. 

Whatever the causes, the results 
are uniformly disastrous to democ- 
racy in the long run. The free price 
mechanism may be suspended, but 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


How a Leading Financier Answers Question—"Controls” That 


Might Lead to Dictatorship—Value of Free Economic Forces 








raise the price. But whether pro- 
duction restriction comes before or 
after price fixing, it gives rise to a 
host of new complicated problems. 
And incidentally, when states fix 
prices and production, serious dislo- 
cations occur in the export markets. 
If prices of commodities which enjoy 
a world market are fixed above their 
price in other countries, exports will 
be cut off; if they are allowed to sell 





Harris & Ewing 





with, Someone must make the de-+ at the world level, they may be out 


cisions as to what is to be produced, 
and in what proportions; how much 
each of the factors of production are 
worth; how much more wages 
should be paid for one kind of work 


| than for another; how much should 


be saved; how much should be in- 
vested, and so on. When these de- 
cisions are made by a small group 
of government planners, the indi- 
vidual is robbed of his essential 
economic freedom. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
economic implications of this substi- 
tution of government for individual 
How 


are “just” and “right”? It may be 
glibly said that prices should be set 
so that they cover the “costs of pro- 
duction”—but whose costs should be 
taken as a base, those of the most 
efficient producer, those of the mar- 
ginal producer, or a general “aver- 


| age” which may be nobody’s cost? 
| Also “unit” costs are never absolute; 





often indirectly affected prices. The | 
final price of any commodity or | 


Service is often determined to some 
extent by taxes, by tariffs, by mone- 
tary policies, by credit controls 
aimed at “cheap money,” and so 
forth. Prices and economic activities 
can adjust themselves to such poli- 
cies if they are adopted with wisdom 
and if they do not come in too rapid 
succession. 


Such policies which indirectly or | 


only incidentally affect prices may 


| or may not be economically desir- 


able, but they do not in themselves 
necessarily violate democratic prin- 
ciples. The democratic way of life, 
however, is seriously threatened 
when governments deliberately sub- 
stitute for the impersonal price me- 
chanism the dictates of economic 
planners. 

Direct governmental price fixing 
may come about for any one of a 


number of reasons. Frequently, “cut- | 


throat” competition, during a crisis, 
leads to a demand by business itself 


for the setting of minimum prices. | 


Or, it may be that the less efficient 
firms in an industry, where over-ca- 
pacity exists, clamor for price fix- 
ing to maintain their economic life. 
Or, it may be that the over-extension 


of credit through government deficit | 


financing necessitates rigid price 


they are relative, depending on the 
rate of operations, which in turn de- 
pend on the quantity demanded— 
both unknown factors to the price- 
fixers. . 

Added to this are the complica- 
tions of classification of goods and 
services. Even when products are 


is the | 








fairly homogeneous, there are in- | 


numerable differences in 


sizes, | 


shapes and qualities, and each of | 


these must be subject to a separate | 


price decree. 
In addition, the state must decide, 


if it fixes prices, what is a “fair” | 


profit, and beyond what is a “fair” 
valuation. Some one must decide 
whether investment should be per- 


mitted in a given industry—and if | 


so, how much. 


Partial Price Fixing 
Leads to Injustices 


The state may start to fix only 
some prices—wages, interest rates, 


of line with other domestic prices. 
This dilemma has been met by ex- 
port dumping, export subsidies, rig- 


+ many articles of commerce disap 





idly controlled foreign exchanges, 
and barter through government- 
controlled corporations. It is sig- | 
nificant that, in the final analysis 
when governments attempt to set 
prices, the price mechanism breaks 
down completely, and is replaced by | 
a reversion to forms of barter trade. 


Ancient Experiments 
In Fixing Prices 

The difficulties involved in price 
fixing by government edict are 
neither new nor unknown. The Ro- 
mans under Diocletian experimented 
with government price fixing and 
found it too complex for even a dic- 
tator to cope with. Here is what H. 
J. Haskell, author of the delightful 
new book, “The New Deal in Old 
Rome,” has to say of this early ex- 
periment: 

“Late in the third century after 
Christ the anarchy was ended by an 
energetic and able soldier and ad- 
ministrator. Diocletian, with army 
backing, became dictator, reorgan- 
ized the administration, and stabi- 
lized the currency on what he be- 
lieved was a sound basis. 

“Unfortunately, like some modern 
rulers facing a similiar problem, he 
overvalued his new monetary unit. 
Prices promptly responded with an- | 
other violent rise. Diocletian recog- 
nized the suffering that resulted, but 
naturally did not understand the 
cause. The trouble, he thought, lay 
in greedy profiteering. In 301 he 
issued his famous edict setting 
maximum prices and wages. After | 
denouncing the profiteers in the pre- 
amble, he announced maximum 
prices for between seven and eight 
hundred articles and types of work 





| and service. 


retail prices, wholesale prices, com- | 


modity prices or any others—but if 
it starts by fixing some, it must end 
by fixing all. Otherwise, gross in- 
justice would be done, and industrial 
deadlock would follow. 

Costs and prices must be kept in 
balance. In our complicated, closely 
interrelated economy, where the 
price of a finished commodity may 
reflect the price of literally hundreds 


| washed Laodicean wool. 


of component goods and services, | 


one fixed price invariably entails an- 
other. 

Price fixing, also, inevitably in- 
volves the determination of produc- 
tion, administratively. If a price is 
set too high, demand will fall off and 


over-production will ensue unless 
output is limited to the restricted 
demand. 


Often production quotas are fixed 


“In its technical descriptions the 
edict reads like a modern tariff act. 
There is millet ground and millet un- 
ground; olive oil, first quality and 
olive oil second quality; goose artifi- 
cially fed and goose not artificially 
fed; cabbages best and cabbages 
small; washed Tarentine wool and 
Maximum 
salaries are included for barbers, 
wagonmakers, elementary teachers, 
teachers of Latin and Greek, and 
many others. 

“The act had teeth. The penalty 
for evasion was death. The Em- 
peror had so expanded the civil 
service that a contemporary wrote, 
with disgusted exaggeration, that 
half of the men of the Empire were | 
on the government pay roll. There 
were plenty of inspectors. 

“But this early attempt at price 
fixing failed. It is recorded _that 


as a substitute for price fixing, as } business men closed their shops, that | 


peared, and that food riots resulted. 
A dozen years later we read the 
obituary of the act: ‘For meres: 
trifles blood was shed and, out of 
fear, nothing was offered for sale 
and the scarcity grew much worse 
until, after the death of many per- 
sons, the law was repealed 
mere necessity.’” 

Under a regime of governmentally 
fixed prices the continuance of dem- 
ocratic institutions is impossible. 


from 


Planning Viewed As Doom 
Of Individual Initiative 
In the first place, government 

planning, as I have defined it, means 
the destruction of individual initia- 
tive and self-realization. When one 
is told what price one can charge, 
what profit one can make, what 
work one can do, there is neither the 
motive nor the opportunity for indi- 
vidual growth and advancement. 

Secondly, a government undertak- 
ing delicate price dictation which vi- 
tally affects the life and welfare of 
all its citizens could tolerate no criti- 
cism. When price decisions are made 
by government planners, some one is 
bound to be dissatisfied. If the num- 
ber of aggrieved persons is large and 
if the state permits them to cry out 
that injustice has been done, the en- 
forcement of decisions will be next 
to impossible. A government cannot 
put a dissenting 49 per cent of a na- 
tion in jail! m 

The government must necessarily 
therefore, forestall the possibility 
that dissension will become wide- 
spread by denying free speech t 
critics. Thus government economic 
planning requires the suspension 
of individual judgment concerning 
what is wise or just. 

Under a planned economy, because 
of the impossibility of reconciling all 
conflicting interests to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, the welfare of 
the individual is considered to be 
unimportant; the individual must be 
submerged for the good of the 
“cause.” 

To make this selfishness palatable, 
ideologies having the force of relig- 
ious faith are stamped into the 
minds of young and old. Thinking, 
when permitted, must be only along 
prescribed standardized lines. When 
patterns of thought are dictated 
from above, what happens to free 
thought—and to freedom of con- 
science? 


Intolerance As Result 
Of Government Controls 


Government planning inevitably 


leads to intolerance of minority 


witty 


rights. A government regulating all 
the details of economic life and do- 
ing all the thinking for its people 
cannot stop at legal technicalities 
protecting minority interests. 

The sacrifice of the individual for 
the good of a cause invariably leads 
to intolerance, and intolerance feeds 
upon itself. In extreme cases, mi- 
rorities, be they racial, religious, cul- 
tural, or economic, are in grave dan- 
ger of the most callous persecution. 

The enforcement of the price de- 
cisions requires a large and very 
efficient corps of secret police—and 
a secret police visiting at any time 
homes, stores, factories, warehouses, 
with a carte blanche for exploratory 
investigations, violates the very 
essence of democratic principles. Yet 
without such an enforcement staff, 
the innumerable detailed and specific 
price decrees would be honored far 
more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

We have seen in the last 
years in our own country the break- 


few 


| down of an attempt to fix industrial 


prices and production on a large 


| scale—and the breakdown was due 


to the fact that in those industries 
where there were large numbers 0: 
small units, producers could not be 
“kept in line.” Enforcement in 4 
democratic way proved impossible 
Still another ramification of 4 
governmentally priced economy 
that equality of all citizens canno! 
exist. The government planners and 


| administrators become a specialls 


privileged class, not because of any 
exceptional ability and knowledge 
but because of personal loyalty to 4 
“cause.” “Paity” members—all be- 
lievers in the wisdom and justness 


| the decisions of the planners—a! 


: : ame ant 
also endowed with special favors ane 
prerogatives. 


Dangers to Liberty 
In Centralized Rule 


Furthermore, government “pla‘- 
ning” necessitates radical change 
in the techniques of government. The 
whole concept of representative 


} 


democratic government implies that 


| the power of a State must be limited 


12 


to its capabilities, and limited to U 
ability of the people to exert effec: 
tive control. If government is * 
apart from the people or above 
them, their interest in its directio" 
is dissipated in a mass of technicail- 


| ties. , 
When a State grows power! : 
enough to direct the details 


(Continued on Page 11.] 
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WOULD “PLANNING” LEAD 
U.S. INTO DICTATORSHIP? 


gy WINTHROP 

Chairman of the Board, Chase Na- 

sa] Bank of New York City 
tinued From Page 10.} 
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ife, it becomes a political 
oo complex for popular 
sion, and too omnipotent 
r control. Thomas Jeffer- 
d this fully when he de- 
Republic. His study of 

and contemporary politics 
to the firm conviction that 
eralizing and concentrating 
ures and powers into one 

* has destroyed the liberty 
opts of men in every govern- 
lich has ever existed under 


ermore, representative gov- 
nm is not organized for effec- 
ve economic regimentation. A large 
assembly is too cumbersome 
: eldy for effective action in 
esioning, executing and enforcing 
4 Congress of 531 men can- 
1, decide how many shoes should 
produced, how much cotton will 
ed next year, how much elec- 





be ne 
cians should earn a day and so 
Representatives, no longer able to 
deliberate and legislate according to 


of the electorate “back 
home.” have to hand over their jobs 
experts” who will give the voters 
the voters want, but whal 
the experts think they should have. 
When governments attempt to 
make price decisions, they must be 
ganized that an individual, or 

a small commission or plan- 

ing board has the final authority 
cn all matters. Government by law 
nust end when government by ad- 
Swative “economic planners” be- 


the Wishes 


not u it 





The Loss of Power 


Of Publie Opinion 
Also. many of the most important 


economic plans cannot be drawn for 
one year, but must be made for 
many years ahead. Once _ started, 
they cannot be shifted or abandoned 
response to changes in public 
opinio Public opinion cannot be | 
ermitted to form, and certainly 
iot be allowed to exert any 
effective influence on the affairs of 
State 
Furthermore, a government which 
even pretends to be responsive to the 


pubiic will cannot afford to acknowl- 


ecige its mistakes. Errors, of course, 
Will occur, and the mistakes will be 
on a grand scale. Under the private 
planning system, if one person mis- 
judges a market, if he makes too 
nany hats, or stocks up on too many 
sets of Chinese checkers, he will suf- 
ler and his creditors may have to 
take some losses, but the economy as 
a | vill not be greatly disrupted. 
If similar errors of judgment are 


ade by a central planning board— 
y are much more likely to be 
such a body, because the 
ae they have to make are 
nore complex—everyone must 
the miscalculations, which 
ad Nn a gigantic national scale. 
What actually happens is that 
ment planners never dare ad- 
errors; they must always 
cover up to “save face.” And in 
ove! ip, new mistakes follow the 
O1¢ ones in desperate succession. 
sovernment attempts to 
its democratic form, while 
same time it indulges in 
planning, as I have de- 
the result is government by 
partisanship and pressure 
When a government has 
out in the form of 
ices, production quotas, 
| Wages, easy terms of credit 
rth, it is only natural that 
3a d pressure groups will be- 
ne ven more vociferous and 
ing than they have been in 
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W. ALDRICH * by the interests of a small, well- 


organized minority are placed above 
the general welfare. The more de- 
cisions a government has to make 
arbitrarily, the more we will have 
legislation »y pressure groups, and 
administration by personal favorit- 
ism and intrigue. 

It is no disparagement of govern- 
ment administrators to say that no 
man or group of men is capable of 
being trusted with unrestricted pow- 
er. Even the best and most socially 
minded of administrators can be- 
come tyrannical if granted dictato- 
rial powers. It is easy to devise plans 
for a Utopian society if one can as- 
Sume away human fallibility, but 
Such plans are not worth the paper 
they are written on, 

Our economy today is so complex 
that no one person can have suffi- 
cient knowledge to guide and regu- 
late it. No one person can pos- 
sibly comprehend all the intricate 
details of our specialized activities. 
It usually takes one a lifetime to 
master any single sphere of our eco- 
nomic life, be it salesmanship, bank- 
ing, engineering, office management 
or building a house. 

Furthermore, even the wisest men 
cannot agree among themselves as 
to what should be done to improve 
this or that particular part of our 
economic organism. They cannot 
agree on a diagnosis, let alone a cure. 
We have discovered many facts rela- 
tive to our economic and social] insti- 
tutions in the last 50 years, but we 
still do not know enough to make 
possible successful economic plan- 
ning by supermen, no matter how 
intelligent, experienced or socially 
minded they may be. 

For these and many other reasons, 
I maintain that a democratically 
“planned economy” is an impossi- 
bility. Free enterprise and democ- 
racy must fall together, as they arose 
together. 

I have already mentioned that the 
pressure for economic planning by 
governmentally controlled prices 
usually comes in times of crisis and 
is born of a sense of futility and de- 
spair. We have examples in the 
world today where freedom of 
thought, religion and all self-expres- 
sion have been bartered away for a 
mess of apparent prosperity. 


“Prosperity” That Comes 
From Loss of Liberty 


If, by selling out our liberty, we 
could achieve that materia] abun- 
dance which would give to all of us 
those necessities of life which we 
now consider essential to our happi- 
ness—if this could be bought by the 
Sacrifice of freedom, an arguable 
case might be made out in favor of 
such an exchange, though I, for one, 
would think the price exorbitant. 
However, it is only too true that even 
after we sell our hard-won freedom 
we receive in exchange only a syn- 
thetic prosperity, a shoddy product 
that looks well when bought, but de- 
teriorates rapidly. 

The authoritarian State with 
five-year, ten-year, life-long plan- 
ning may give to its citizens tem- 
porarily a bare minimum of economic 
security. It has yet to be proved 
that it can lighten the work of labor, 
lengthen hours of leisure, increase 
comforts and conveniences or create 
an enduring culture. It has yet to be 
proved that the security attained is 
one that will be lasting. 

But even at best, assuming 
rationed security will not be shaken 
asunder in a mighty international 
conflict or internal debacle, it must 
not be forgotten that the price of 
such security is the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual growth, progress and strength 
of character. Also, it must not be 
forgotten, that democracy, with its 
concomitant, the free enterprise 
system, despite all its shortcomings, 
has made possible a degree of ma- 
terial wealth and joy of living that 
anything the world has 
This has beer accom- 


ils 


that 


surpasses 


ever known. 

plished by men free to think, to 

dream, to create and to achieve. 
Colleges, and especially college 
graduates, in these times, have a 

grave responsibility. The _ social, 

economic, and political difficulties 


which confront the world today are 
appalling. Many believe that we are 
heading towards another era similar 
to the “Dark Ages,” in which all that 
we prize and cherish, civilization it- 
self, will crumble. 

But this sort of reasoning is un- 
duly fatalistic. Life may be condi- 
tioned, but it is not predetermined. 

We must have faith in our own 
ability to cope with problems which 
face us and think things through. 
In this task you, our college gradu- 
ates of today, must assume the lead- 
ership for which your training here 
has fitted you. 

For the past four years you have 
been acquiring tools of knowledge— 
techniques of rational thinking. You 
are now ready to apply these tools 
to the practical problems of our 
times. You must continue to seek out 
ultimate values—you must strive to 
maintain balance and perspective— 
you must bring to a confused world 
the light of the truth. This you must 
do if you wish to preserve your heri- 
tage of democracy—not only in form 
but in actual substance. 
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People ot the Week 


George T. Summerlin 


Skilled diplomat who directs cere- 
monies and provides protection for 
Their Majesties in U. S. 


/HEN George Thomas Summerlin, 

of Rayville, La., became Chief of 
the State Department's newly-cre- 
ated Division of Protocol in July, 
1937, he probably didn’t realize that 
a few years later he would play the 
biggest part in the biggest event in 
all United States protocol history. 

Whether he 
realized it or 
not, that proved 
to be the case 
The time was 
9.35 p. m., Wed- 
nesday, June 7, 
1939. The place 
was the Suspen- 
sion Bridge Sta- 
tion, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The 
event was the 
George T. Summerlingrrival in the 
United States of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, the first ruling 
monarchs of Great Britain to set 
foot on American soil. And the man 
behind the scenes was suave, fault- 
lessly groomed Mr. Summerlin roll- 
ing his own cigarettes. 

Last week the law oi Mr. Summer- 
lin was Draconian, whether it ap- 
plied to the 50,000 policemen and 
soldiers who protected the lives of 
Their Majesties, or to the American 
reception committee, or to the gen- 
tlemen of the press 





Long Career as Diplomat 


Although the royai visit provided 
the first opportunity for 67-year- 
old Mr. Summerlin to serve as offi- 
cial arbiter of royal ceremonials, eti- 
quette and protection, his life as a 
career diplomat in the State Depart- 
ment prepared him well for last 
week's accolade. 

After four years at Louisiana State 
University and four years at West 
Point, he served in the Army from 
1896 to 1903, becoming captain. Ap- 
pointed clerk in the Department of 
State in 1909, Mr. Summerlin has 
served the Government ever since. 

His State Department duties took 
him around and around the world, | 
from Washington to Tokyo to Peking 
to Santiago in Chile, to Mexico City 
to Rome, to Honduras. Before he be- 
came Chief of the Division of Proto- 
col, he had served as Minister to 
Venezuela and as Minister to Pan- 
ama. 

Mr. Summerlin’s most exacting 
duty last week was to protect the 


| 
Food Stamps: — 
Broadening 


The Plan | 


XPERIMENTS in distributing ag- 

4 ricultural surpluses by subsidiz- 
ing food consumption among relief 
clients are going forward. 

Popular approval of the food stamp 
plan has resulted in Rochester, N. Y., 
where the experiment was initiated 
May 16. In Rochester all recipients 
of public aid get 50 cents in blue 
stamps for each $1 purchased in 
orange stamps. Blue stamps must 
be spent for surplus commodities, 
are designed to add to diets of re- 
lief families. 

In Dayton, Ohio, a variation of 
the Rochester plan was inaugurated 
June 5. In the Ohio city, only re- 
cipients of direct relief are given 
bule stamps, and orange stamps are 
eliminated. Relief clients thus re- 
ceive added food. 

Now the Department of Agriculture 
plans to blend both pians in Seattle, 
Wash., selected as the third experi- 
Seattle, with a popula- 
tion of 365,000, has 25,000 families 
eligible for the experiment. A group 
of 3,800, now receiving general relief 
food vouchers, will get blue stamps 
as under the Dayton plan. Another 
group, including 13,000 relief cases 
and 8,000 WPA workers, will function 
under the Rochester plan, buying 
orange stamps with cash and re- 
ceiving blue ones as a gift. 

The Department is proceeding cau- 
tiously in its two-price plan to dis- 
tribute commodities, is expected 
eventually to adopt, as a nationwidé 
plan, the experiment which best suc- 
ceeds. The Seattle plan is expected 
to begin in July. 

Many economists doubt that the 
food stamp plan will prove of much 
practical value in solving either the 
problem of surpluses or the question 
of adequate diet for the needy. How- 
ever the public is receiving the ex- 
periment with unstinted praise, so 
Government officials are willing to 
extend it 

It should be recalled that the plan 
originated not in Government but 
among retail grocers, who urged that 
normal retail channels be 
used to slough off surpluses to do- 


mental city. 


trade 


mestic consumers. 


+ persons 


of Their Majesties. Al- 
though this responsibility had been 
divided, not shared, with Col. E. W. 
Starling of the White House Secret 
Service, Mr. Summerlin had to make 
the most detailed preparations in re- 
gard to the personal safety of King 
George and Queen Elizabeth while 
they were traveling by train and 
visiting the fair in New York 

In carrying out these preparations 
he had to direct two pilot trains, 
railroad detectives, State troopers in 
New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
thousands of local police, Army men 
and National Guardsmen Except 
for the period when the King and 
Queen were with the President, Mr. 
Summerlin was responsible for their 
precious lives, 


Col. E. W. Starling 


Veteran Guard for Five Presidents, 
in Charge of Protecting Lives of 
Visiting British King and Queen 


ATIONAL 1414, the White House 
telephone number, has 150 ex- 
tensions, and all of them are busy, 
but the busiest last week was the 
line that rings the bell in the cubby- 
hole room to the right of the Execu- 
tive Office entrance, the office of Col- 
onel Edmund William Starling, chief 
of the White House detail of the Se- 
cret Service. 

During the 
past month Col- 
onel Starling 
has been the 
busiest of Wash- 
ington’s brow- 
wrinkled offi- 
cials. and one of 
the most impor- 
tant, because 
upon him fell 

the full respon- 
* im *"" sibility of guard- 
Col. E. W. Starling ing the lives of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
while they were in Washington and 
Hyde Park. In spite of the weight 
of the British Empire on his shoul- 








+ 


ders, throughout the visit the Col- 
onel remained more stolid, more 
erect, more steely-eyed than ever. 
To date Colonel Starling has 
watched over the lives of five Ameri- 
can Presidents, from Wilson to 
Roosevelt. His experience gave him 
confidence to carry out last week’s 
job, the most important and most 


responsible in his life 


Back in 1875, back in Hopkinsville 


Ky., back “near the old stone bridge 
over the creek on North Main 
Street,” as he says, he began this 
life. From his barefoot youth to 
his bare-fist manhood. his has been 
& sportsman’s life, athletic, out-of- 
doors. A baseball boyhood, service 


in the Spanish-American War, and 
vacations spent fishing and hunting 
have all prepared him to be a Hercu- 
lean Presidential protector 
Highlights in his career have been 


four: (1) the day in March, 1935 
when he became chief of the White 
House Secret Service; (2) the day 
“Starling Basin,” at the foot of 
Mount Rushmore, S. D., was named 
after him; (3) the day he taught 
President Coolidge trap shooting; 


(4) last week. 
His Ability Respected 

That American officials respected 
his protective measures of last week 
is indicated by the fact that the ex- 
act route of the royal party was pub- 
lished officially three weeks in ad- 
vance. 

The moment the King entered the 
presence of President Roosevelt in 
the reception room of Union Station 
Thursday morning, Colonel Starling 
was responsible for the personal 
safety of Their Britannic Majesties. 
This responsibility continued to the 
moment the King and Queen left for 
New York Friday night, and was re- 
sumed during their stay at Hyde 
Park. (While Their Majesties were 
traveling by train in the United 
States, and while they were visiting 
the New York World’s Fair, protec- 
tion of their lives was in charge of 
George T. Summerlin of the State 
Department.) 


The Army, National Guard, local 


} 


police, State troopers and Secret 
Service men were placed at .the dis- 
posal of Colonel Starling to assure 
In Washington 


ised all the 


this 
alone, the Colonel 
able District of Columbia 
around 10,000 troops. 
The line of march from Union 
Station to the White House was the 
guarded Colonel 


protection 
avali- 


p lice and 


most 
Star 


heavily 
ling was in charge of all 


from 


protec- 


the scores of plain- 


ive units, 





lothesmen circulating in the crowds 
to the police who faced the specta 


rs. And he had to be sure the 
armored Presidential automobile was 
bullet-proof. 

The Colonel also had to guard 
Their Majesties at Mount Vernon, 


the Unknown Sol- 


at the Tomb of 
the British Em- 


dier at Arlington, at 





bassy, and at the other Washington 
points of interest visited by the royal 
pair 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


@ Northern Pacific’s superb transcon- 
tinental flier—the air-conditioned 
NORTH COAST LIMITED also is a 
favorite train to the North Pacific 
Coast (Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane) to Yellowstone and Rainier Na- 
tional Parks, Montana-W yoming Dude 
Ranches and Alaska. The route of a 
thousand miles of mountains and rivers 
is unsurpassed for scenic beauty. If you 
consider traveling anywhere West, let 
Northern Pacific send you free litera- 
ture and full information, 
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in coaches, $135 in 
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“THAT'S MY DAD” 


boy discovers for the first time that his father—his 


Kk ERY father gets a warm feeling around his heart 


when he hears his son say “That’s my Dad”. 


The spirit behind his words is so revealing—the look 


in his eyes and the tone in his voice—when he says 


“That’s my Dad”. In his boyish way he is proudly 


saluting his hero—the pal he adores and admires. 


It’s a real responsibility to have a youngster say 


*That’s my Dad”. It calls for understanding and 


thoughtful control. Tt calls for moderation. When a 


Seagram-Distillers Corp., Chrysler Building, New York City 


own Dad—has been using liquor unwisely—immod- 


erately—something fine hetween them may be lost. 


The House of Seagram selects 


*Father’s Day” as an 


appropriate time to repeat the viewpoint we have 


expressed so often in the past five years—"Fine 


whiskey is a luxury, one of the pleasures of life 


to be enjoyed only in moderation 


fice of another person’s happiness,” 


never at the sacri- 
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A BETTER TREND 
IN INDUSTRY 





More evidence of better business. 
What U. S. economists think about | 
prospects for this year. | 








DDITIONAL evidence is accumulating that 
business touched bottom during May and 
that a favorable summer is ahead. 

The steel and coal industries, after being the 
principal factors in the decline in industrial pro- 
duction during recent months, are expected to 
lead the advance. 

Steel buyers responded to cuts in prices during 
May by additiona] orders which have produced 
an unusual expansion in activity for this time ot 
year. During the three weeks ended June 10, the 
‘rate of operation is estimated to have increased 
about one-fifth. 

Rebuilding of coal stocks depleted during the 
strike is the major factor in the expansion o! 
activity in the coal industry. 

In contrast to the outlook in steel and coal, 
however, there is prospect of a slight decrease 
in operations in some other industries. 

A favorable factor, however, is the growing 
evidence that the downtrend in wholesale prices 
may have been stopped. 


Factors that Indicate 
Raw-Material Demand 

Purchasing policies In many lines during re- 
cent months have been conservative, so the firm- 
ing of prices may lead to a substantial increase 
in orders for raw materials during the summer if 
present industrial prospects materialize. 

The better farm purchasing power, pointed out 
previously on this page, is another important 
factor in the outlook. Prices of farm commodi- 
ties, after in April reaching the lowest average 
price since 1934, came up slight.y in May and 
appears to be holding the gains. 

Other factors being counted upon to maintain 
industrial activity during the summer are con- 
tinued progress in the building industry and de- 
velopments in the automobile industry. 

PWA and other governmental building is ex- 
pected to continue on a high level of activity. 
Private residential building is not expected to 
show the rapid increase of last summer but is 
expected to continue well above levels of recent 
years. Other types of private coistruction also 
are expected to bolster the outlook. This is 
shown by the latest reports on construction 
awards revealing another upturn in May, 


New Automobile Models 
To Be Offered Earlier 


Introduction of 1940-model automobiles is 
scheduled to be earlier this year than usual] in 
order that the new cars can be shown to visi- 
tors at the world fairs. This may mean an ear- 
lier buying of steel, glass, rubber and the many 
other commodities which go into supplies for the 
new models, thereby contributing to a relatively 
more favorable industrial picture during the sum- 
mer. 

Uncertainties in the world picture, such as the 
danger of European war, are less of a drawback 
to domestic business. The outlook for foreign 
purchases of American agriculturai products, for 
example, appears to be slightly better. 

But the uncertainties in the picture continue 
to discourage business commitments for large ex- 
penditures for new plants and new machinery. 

As a result, supplies of idle funds continue to 
pile up in the banks. Excess reserves of banks 
by the end of May had reached another new 
high of more than $4,300,000,000. And demand 
deposits at reporting member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in leading cities were about 
a billion dollars above the previous record high 
level reached at the end of 1936. 

The prevailing spirit of caution among busi- 
ness men is interpreted to mean that it is un- 
likely there will be any sharp boom in industrial 
production. The picture as drawn by Govern- 
ment economists is for a relatively slow uptrend 
and maintenance of a stable consumer demand 
during the rest of this year. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


NATHANAEL H. ENGLE 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 

THINK we can all agree that distribution costs 

are high and that every effort should be 
made to reduce them wherever possible. It is 
possible to reduce distribution costs if each indi- 
vidual business man will determine to do so. 

The first step, of course, is to find out what his 
own costs actually are. Selective distribution of- 
fers opportunities for reducing distribution costs. 
By this I mean a careful study of your accounts to 
Separate those which are profitable from those 
which are unprofitable. Sales territories should 
also be scrutinized. 

The intelligent utilization of such information 
as is contained in our “Consumer Market Data 
Handbook,” a new edition of which was just 
recently issued, enables the sales manager to 
work our sales territory quotas and budgets on a 
much more scientific basis than in the past. 

Whether distribution costs are too high or not 
is perhaps not so important to those in the field 
of distribution as the fact that practically every- 
one believes they are too high. 

My cwn answer to the question: .. . distribution 
costs are not too high, in view of the size of the 
job of distribution. They are high enough, how- 
ever to justify every reasonable effort to reduce 
them. 

(From an address before the Nationa] Whole- 
Sale Jewelers’ Association, in Boston, June 7.) 
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| cea is growing in population only about half as fast as in the 
This is shown in the chart above, which 
brings out the fact that the increase this decade will be the least for 


decade ending in 1930. 


any ten-year period since 1870. 


CopyRiGHT, 1939, sy THe UNitep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


start to decline. 


These figures, compiled by the National Resources Committee, are 
of the utmost importance to business. 
if present trends continue, the population will become stationary or 


By 1960 or by 1980, at the latest, 








Wemsqrazs MORE AGED, FEWER CHILDREN: 
POPULATION TRENDS AND BUSINESS’ FUTURE 


In these estimates, of course, the actual figures , cent of the total. They use the major portions 


eouse in population, until recently left to + 


the abstruse calculations of actuaries and 
mathematicians are now being brought into the 
limelight. It is suddenly being discovered by 
the American people that changes in their own 
numbers, and in their average ages, are an im- 
portant factor in the national life, 

This realization has been stimulated by the 
comments of prominent economists and statis- 
ticians in the public press and in public gather- 
ings like the hearings before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. The point being 
urged by these authorities is that the slowness of 
our economic recovery is connected with the 
slowing down of our population growth. 

They point out that the rate of increase has 
suddenly been cut almost to half. The gain for 
the current decade, 1930-40, will:be no more than 
81% or 9 million, whereas business has been ac- 
customed since 1900 to the addition of 15 to 16 
million new customers every 10 years. 


This, however, is not 
all—possibly not the most 


In the Number important thing in the 
situation. Certain other 


Id People 
of 0 I authorities, both in Gov- 


ernment circles and outside, consider the de- 
clining rate of growth in total numbers of sec- 
ondary importance, for the present at least. 


Rapid Growth 


They point, instead, to the changing “age 
composition” of the American people—that is, 
to the decline in the number of children which 
started around 1930, and the increasingly rapid 
growth in the number of old people. This 
means, they remind us, a change in the type and 
amounts of goods which will be required. 

Also of great importance, these observers in- 
dicate, is that the number of persons between the 
ages of 20 and 65—those persons who are in their 
active, productive years—is still increasing, and 
forms an increasing percentage of the whole. 
This should mean—if we were organized to em- 
ploy the growing labor force—a rising standard 
of living and an unparalleled demand for the 
products of industry. 

The best way to judge the implications of the 
facts is to look at the facts themselves. The lit- 
tle table presented below is based on data and 
estimates assembled for the National Resources 
Committee. It shows the 10-year increases or 
decreases in various population groups from 1920 
to 1980. 

POPULATION INCREASES 


(In millions—minus sign indicates decline.) 


Ages Under 65 and 
Total 20-64 20 over Families 
1920-30 16. 10. 44 1.6 5.6* 
1930-40 9.2 1.6 2.2 1.8 4.5 
1940-50 8.6 8.2 2.4 2.8 5.0 
1959-60 6.4 3.2 - 5 3.6 4.1 
1960-70 4.2 2.9 -1.8 3.2 3.1 
1970-80 1.8 - 5 -1.4 4.1 1.8 


* Highest decennial gain on record 


for the current decade, 1930-40, are already 
fairly closely known. For the next forty years, 
1940-80, they are made by projecting trends— 
the trends of birth rates, death rates and immi- 
gration. The NRC made a number of estimates, 
based on different assumptions regarding these 
factors. The above figures are derived from 
their “medium” estimates which experts con- 
sider as representing reasonable conclusions, 





The slump in population growth. 
Coming vital changes in demand for 
industry's products. 











though possibly nearer a maximum than a mini- 
mum probability as regards future totals. 


Each column of the 
i table tells its own story. 
lo Be Negligible Ir that total 


After 1960 population is expected to 
continue increasing until 
1980—when it would amount to about 153 mil- 


lion, as compared with approximately 130 mil- 
The 10-year increases, how- 


Gains Expected 


is shown 


lion at present. 
ever, are declining sharply and after 1960 will be 
almost negligible (see chart above). (The NRC 
has another set of estimates favored by some au- 
thorities, which places the population peak at 
about 140 million in 1960 with an actual decline 
thereafter.) 

This slowing down of population growth— 
sudden, drastic and, until recent years, quite 
unexpected—is at least potentially a serious 
matter. In Europe, where it is even more pro- 
nounced—several countries being 
where we shall be in 1960—the social, economic 
and military implications are being most 
thoughtfully studied. 


now about 


As regards the economic effects, it is obvious 
that if the decline were spread evenly through- 
out all age groups, the result would be a slower 
rate of growth in productive power and in mar- 
ket demand for all kinds of goods, durable and 
non-durable. 

But a glance at column two of the table brings 
out another highly significant modifying fact. 
Persons of ages 20-64 will increase numerically 
about 914 


million this decade—more than the in- 
crease in total population, and only some five 
per cent less than that same group gained in the 
decade of the 1920s. Moreover, the growth of 
this age group will not slow up much until after 
1950—and in number of families, 1960. 


Now, people between the ages of 20 and 65 do 


most of the’ work; they are, likewise, the largest 
They 
are the largest group in numbers—around 60 per 


consumers of economic goods generally. 


of the food, clothing, shelter, amusements, etc., 
produced in the country. It is also for them 
that the bulk of the capital goods are destined— 
the factories, machinery, power plants, stores, 
offices and transportation equipment. 

The depression in durable goods industries, 
thus, is hard to trace to the changes in popula- 
tion trends. The potential market for these 
goods is growing about as fast as ever. 


Coming Change — 7 American people 
are “growing older.” Per- 


In the Demand sons of 65 and over will 


For Goods show a larger numerical 
gain at each succeeding 
Meanwhile, the number of children and 
young people is, even now, actually declining. 
(See columns 3 and 4 of table.) Already we are 
“exchanging perambulators for wheel chairs”; 
kindergartens for old folks’ homes, milk bottles 
for hot water bottles, 

The burden of caring for dependents will fall 
more and more on Federal and State govern- 
ments. Family expense for care of children will 
be replaced by public expenditures for old-age 
security; local taxes for primary school teachers 
by Federal and State taxation—or borrowing— 
Consumer demand will 


census. 


for care of the aged. 
shift from one type of products to another, and 
the center of gravity in social affairs will shift 
more rapidly away from the locality to the na- 
tional stage. Political strategy and party plat- 
forms will be affected. 

The political effect of a rising proportion 
of old people in the population already is ap- 
parent. 

Pension demands from those over 65 years 
of age come from a group of such numerical 
importance, and a group relatively, so depend- 
ent, that those demands are increasingly diffi- 
cult to resist. The result is that Congress is 
showing a growing interest in old-age pension 
plans and is becoming more and more liberal 
in its attitude toward those demands. 

Much the same sort of political pressure 
that developed in rural regions as a result of 
what farmers considered inequities in their po- 
sition now is developing among the nation’s 
old people. The same irresistible nature of the 
demands is presert in each case. 

The essential elements of the economic order 
are population, natural resources and economic 
organization. As the NRC economists point out, 
this country is left with a comparatively favor- 
able relationship—as against other countries— 
between population and resources. Our domi- 
nant problem seems to be that of organization 
to eliminate maladjustments, and secure ade- 
quate market outlets for the products of the 
available labor force. 

L. M. GRAvVEs. 
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Necesqrana * 
BUYING POWER. 
WHY IT HOLDS Up 





Strength in buying power and 
what it means to business. Shifts . 


in income among the States. 








USINESS reports from all over the United bu 
States show that retail sales have 
dropped proportionately to the decline in jnqdys. 

trial production chalked up so far this yea: 





The explanation is to be found in the tact that 
the drop in income has been matched by a drop 
in the costs of living which has enabled the 


smaller income to buy just about as much as he- 
fore the slump. 


And employed wage or salary workers who a; 


oO 
getting as much money as they got in the lJatter | 
part of 1938 are able to buy more merchandise 
than at any other time in the last two years | 
What this maintenance of national purchasing 


power has meant in sales is shown by figures of 
the Commerce Department. — 
Independent retail stores during the first quar- th 
ter of this year showed a gain of about 4 per sat 
cent over the same period a year ago. Depa: t- smi 
ment stores showed little change. Figures for at 
later months continue to show gains. 
Prices of foods and some other products 
been so much lower than last year that the bil! 
measured in dollars, as compared with the same Cha 
c 


Nave P 


period in 1938, show a slight decline. The physi- 
cal amount of food sold, however, rose despite n 
the dip in dollar sales. of 


Consumers Purchasing 


More of Durable Goods 


The most important sales increases have 
been recorded in automobiles, refrigerators and 
other durable consmers’ goods. Sales of new 
passenger automobiles in the first quarter of this 
year, for example, ran 38 per cent ahead of last 


year. Large gains also were reported for prod- A 
ucts used in residential construction such as Mr 
lumber and electrical appliances. Indt 


Meanwhile, a new series of figures released by 
the Commerce Department, which for the first 
time permits comparison of per capita income 
between States on the basis of official data, is 
proving of interest to business as an indication "elie 
of the regions where purchasing power in dol- Pee 
lars is high and where it is low. 


These are figures showing the income of each a 
State and the District of Columbia for each ue 
year from 1929 to 1937. The 1938 figures, together i Se 

OrK 


with a more detailed discussion of the estimates, 
are to be released later. 

The State income figures measure the flow of 
wages, salaries, interest, dividends, net rents, 
royalties and other income to individuals 

Seven States—Nevada, Florida, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Idaho and Vir- 
ginia—had higher incomes in 1937 than in 1929, 





although the nation as a whole averaged a 12 per ¢ 
per cent drop in income between the two years. in 
States That Recorded Indu 


The Higher Incomes 


Twenty States and the District of Columbia had 
an average income per person in 1937 above 
the national average of $547. 

Delaware, Nevada, New York, California and ser'y 
the District of Columbia had average incomes in ; 
1937 more than 50 per cent above the national 
average. 

Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama and South 
Carolina had average incomes in 1937 less than dent 
half the figure of the country as a whole. 

All of the States in the East South Central, 
West South Central and West North Centra! re- 
gions recorded averages below the national per 
capita income figure. All of the Middle Atlantic Mr 
and Pacific States and most of the East North ank 
Central States were above the national average 

The most densely populated 10 States all had 
per capita incomes above the national averagé 1] 
in 1937 and six of these were among the 10 about 
States with the highest per capita incomes prover 
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f Business “§ 
M. J. GORMLEY are a 
Executive Assistant, Association 
of American Railroads 
OVERNMENT subsidy is the curse of ‘é@ 
transportation industry in this country. 

Its elimination is highly important for 
country. When the time arrives when the use! 
pays all of the freight and no part of it is paid 
by the taxpayer, there will be a healthy and 
vigorous transportation in this country 

The rail carriers are closely regulated, both 
Federal and State. Their greatest handicap oth 
day, in addition to the general depression, '* 
unregulated competition with other forms we 
transportation partially or wholly supportec by 
Government. ; 

Through the Motor Carrier Act the Inters a : 
Commerce Commission may limit the numope? ©" lata 
operators on the highways but not the cageret - 
of units and there is no authority of any ne : - 
in the Government to prevent unnecessary 5 _ —= 
way building and waterway expansion which THE 


further add to the transportation costs by taX4~ 


tion on the highways and the waterways. 

That this situation could exist today }s ane 
to the lack of a national transportation po’ Ag 
This we hope will be corrected te some ©X*"" 
at the present session of Congress. 

(From an address June 7 at a Chicago 
vention of the American Association of Raiiroe* 
Superintendents.) 
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OUBT has been cast upon the + 


D merits of the Mead bill to pro- 
de jnsured bank loans to small 
<< but the principles of the 
have Administration 








still 
sement. 
ossible that differences may 
reconciled and action taken 
neress before adjournment. 





It is 
lit i 





Snag in plans for in- 
sured loans to small busi- 
ness. A tie-up on details. 


Mr. Eccles’ views. 








that Congress drafts no 
tisfactory amendments, aid to 
ts business is considered certain 
at the next session, when further 
studies will have been made. 
Principal objection to the Mead 
pill was voiced by Reserve Board 
‘nan Marriner S. Eccles, who 
iticized particularly the plan to 
make banks bear the first 10 per cent 
of possible losses on insured loans. 
He expressed the opinion 
hankers would be reluctant thus to 
insure loans and the Mead bill would 
fail in its purpose, which Mr. Eccles 








approves 


Loan Corporation 


Plan Is Offered 


A supplemental suggestion from 
Mr. Eccles proposes creation of an 
Industrial Loan Corporation within 
the Federal Reserve System. This 
corporation, using part of the gold 
devaluation profits for capital, would 
be authorized to make intermediate 
business loans up to $25,000 and to 
supply long-term capital up to a mil- 
ollars through purchase of pre- 

stock or other equities. 
Senator James M,. Mead, of New 
rk, sponsor of the bill, has indi- 
willingness to compromise 
ith the Eccles suggestions by liber- 
» terms upon which Federal 






forr 
ferred 


ried a 










d intermediate loans, and by modi- 
ing terms of his bill which make 
loaning banks liable for the first 10 
per cent of losses. He doubts that 
sufficient study has been given to 


e 


y 
¢ 

WV 

a 
Res 
al 
fy 


e Banks can now extend short | 


approve the Eccles suggestion for an | 






Industrial Loan Corporation. 


her critics of the Mead bill claim 

is too limited in scope and 
will make only halting steps toward 

lting present frozen capital. They 
out that both the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation can now extend 
I ss loans on somewhat more 
‘ms than the Mead bill, but 
his power has scarcely made a 
n the tight credit situation. 


8 
> 










Mr. Eccles’ Opinion 
Of Effects of Bill 
Mr. Eccles, indeed, told the Senate 
Banking Committee that he did not 
ell this or any other mechanism 
facilitating the flow of funds for 






business will in itself bring 
1 substantial business im- 

prove t” 
Opponents of any extension of 
vernment into private financing 


expected 
an 
largement 


to seize upon his 
argument against 
of Federal credit 


as 


Administration circles, however, 
iched substantial agreement 
theory that the next recov- 

ery e should be directed toward 
rey capital investment. They 
ale agreed also that the Government 


(ene 





LEGAL NOTICE 


VILLIAMS, THE PATERNAL 
7k OF JOHN WILLIAMS 
IN NEW ZEALAND ON THE 
Y, 1938, TO THE PATER 
ER OF THE §8 

JEREMIAH 
EY MARGARET 
JOHN CASEY 
PATRICK CASEY 
UNCLES AND AUNTS 
D JOHN WILLIAMS, AND TO 
{ PATERNAL OR MATERNAL 
‘D AUNTS OF THE SAID JOHN 
AND TO ALL PERSONS 
-is THROUGH UNDER 


RNAL 


OR 
n order made bv the Su- 
New Zealand you 
send to me on or before the 

your claims to share in 


are hereby 








i DIVIDEND NOTICE 








THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


1477 Consecutive Dividend paid 
Dy The Texas Corporation and its 
Predecessor, The Texas Company 


cone) senG of 5O¢ per share or two per 
T n par value of the shares of 
s ration has been declared 
1939, to 
the 














ble on July 1, 
ot record as shown by 
at the close of 
1939. The stock 
ill remain open 

C. E. Woopsrince 
Treasurer 


>oration 


June 9. 





| that revival and they view 


In 


that | 





SENATOR JAMES M. MEAD 





—Harris & Ewing 


MARRINER §. ECCLES 


LOANS TO BUSINESS—DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Marriner S, Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 

Federal Reserve System, tells a Senate Banking and Currency 

Committee that probable results of Senator Mead's proposal to 

authorize Government-insured loans to small business would be 

disappointing because banks would hesitate to make loans under 
the provisions contemplated. 





the Mead bill and similar proposals + goal, based on the theory that more 


as parts of a wider program. 
Business men who want more 

credit, therefore, may be assured that 

Government action to satisfy their 


needs is forthcoming, either this year | 


or next. Experts in nearly all Gov- 
ernment departments agree that 
many small and intermediate-sized 
business enterprises are denied ac- 
cess to capital markets, and that 
credit facilities should be extended to 
them. 

They also agree that some form of 
Government-insured bank loans ap- 
pears the most feasible method of 


| reaching the goal. If Administration 


experts and Congressional leaders 
can agree on details within the next 
fortnight, a small business loan bill 
may become law before summer's 
end. 

The strategy is to win the favor 
of small business men to Adminis- 
tration credit policies, thereby 
smoothing the path to the ‘larger 


credit to business enterprises will 
grease rusty industrial wheels, set 
them turning and require more 
workers to turn them. 


Reducing Interest 
On Savings Funds 


HE man with the small 

account soon may feel additional 
consequences from a reduction in 
rates of interest as a result of the 
surplus of idle funds in the United 
States. 

Bankers, faced with diminishing 
earnings from loans and investments 
on one hand and with increased 
costs of doing business on the other, 
are turning to proposals for a further 
reduction of interest rates paid on 
time deposits as one way out of their 
dilemma. 


savings 


7% 


(oesqvatzas The Outlook For Loans To Small Business 


The committee on bank costs of 
the New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, in a recent report, rec- 
ommends that commercial banks 
should not pay more than 1% per 
cent interest on time deposits and 
suggests that the trend in interest 
payments possibly should go even 
lower. Present interest schedules 
run to about 2 per cent in most lo- 
calities. 

Back in 1929 interest rates gener- 
ally were 4 per cent or better on time 
deposits in banks. Moreover, interest 
generally was paid on all forms of 
deposits. When the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation was set up a 
few years ago, banks were authorized 
to cease paying interest on demand 
deposits in return for contributing to 
the deposit insurance fund. 


Interest on Deposits 


As Handicap to Banks 


The failure of banks to keep in- 
terest rates on time deposits at a 


level which individual banks can af- 
ford to pay was pointed out by the | 


committee of the New York State 
bankers as one of the most impor- 
tant contributing factors to the dif- 
ficulties of banks today. 

“Under prevailing conditions,” the 
report said, “‘it is not quite under- 
standable why bankers have been so 
reluctant to cut rates of interest on 
time deposits. Taking into consid- 
eration the earning power of banks 
in recent times, it becomes evident 
that the savings depositor has been 
receiving the greatest share of totai 


| bank earnings without assuming any 


of the risks. 

“In the four years ended Dec. 31, 
1937, all commercial banks belonging 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation paid to their depositors 
in the form of interest an amount 
40 per cent in excess of net profit 
after losses and charge-offs.” 

Since at the present time savings 
deposits may be classed as “the 
primest type of asset,” the report 
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labor: CONCESSION FROM THE NLRB: 


A ClO VICTORY 


Aiacrsqunaica + 


HOUGH America was host to roy- 

alty last week, the wheels of 
Congress and of industry continued 
to grind out matters of importance 
to labor. 

An eventful week saw the follow- 
ing developments affecting labor 
and management: 

Employers won another concession 





Struggle over basic labor 
law marked by gains on 
both sides. 
concession to CIO in auto 
field. 


Strike wins 











from the National Labor Relations 
Board—a promise of more time to 


| prepare an answer to complaints 
after notification. This follows a 
promise a fortnight ago that the 


noted, it seems logical that “savings | 


depositors should not expect a higher 
rate of return than the current yield 
on the highest grade short-term ob- 


| ligations.” 


. THE INSIDE OF AUTO INDUSTRY: a 
AN ANALYSIS BY THE FTC 


N official X-ray of the mammoth + 


f automobile industry now lies 
before Congress as a result of an 
exhaustive study made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Highlight of the FTC investigation, 
which was made in response to a 
Congressional resolution, 
that although “a high degree of con- 


centration prevails” in the industry, | 


“consumer benefits from competition 
in the automobile manufacturing in- 


dustry have probably been more sub- | 





An X-ray of auto indus- 
Its trade practices, 
system. 


try. 
profits, finance 


Protection for consumers. 











stantial than in any other large in- 
dustry studied by the Commission.” 

What Congress ordered was an in- 
vestigation into the policies employed 
by manufacturers “in distributing 
motor vehicles, accessories and parts, 
and the policies of dealers in selling 
motor vehicles at retail, as these 
policies affect the public interest.” 
Congress also was concerned with 
the degree of concentration control 
and monopoly in the automotive in- 
dustry, with a view to determining 
the presence of fraudulent practices 
and possible violations of Federal 
anti-trust laws. 

The FTC made no accusations of 
anti-trust violations, and indicates 
that what few allegations of fraudu- 
lent practices were discovered could 
be rectified by following certain rec- 
ommendations made by the Commis- 
sion. 

The FTC report comes more than 
six months after the Department of 


Justice entered into consent decrees | 


with the Ford and Chrysler com- 
panies in which the manufacturers 
were enjoined from giving competi- 
tive advantages to favored finance 
companies. 


5 2 . 
Department’s Findings 
In Financing Field 
Failure of General Motors to pro- 
an acceptable plan keeps a 
criminal trial hanging fire. Findings 
of the Justice Department 


pose 


revealed 


pur- — 





—Wide World 


LET SELLERS BEWARE 
Reporting to Congress on its inves- 
tigation into unfair practices in the 
motor vehicle industry, the Federal 
Trade Commission, headed by Rob- 
ert E. Freer, makes specific recom- 
mendations to eliminate consumer 
deception and manufacturer pressure 

on dealers, 





ported to show that there was “a 
conspiracy to compel automobile 
dealers, by various pressures and 
threats, to finance the cars they sold 
through a particular finance com- 
pany to which each manufacturer 
was attached through stock owner- 


ship, contract or working agree- 
ment.” 

The result, according to the De- 
partment, was that three finance 


companies favored by Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors secured three- 
fourths of all the United States auto- 
mobile financing. “This restrained 
the competition of about 375 inde- 
pendent finance companies,” the De- 
partment concludes. 

On the other hand, the FTC in- 
vestigation comes five months after 
the TNEC study of patent practices 
in the industry. Here it was gen- 
erally accepted that automotive pat- 
ent monopoly rights had not been 
used to restrict competition, and that 
benefited by | 


through 


con had ywer 
prices, with labor benefiting 
increased job expansion. 

In manufacturer-dealer 


sumers 


relations, 


-~s # the FTC did find cause for remedial 


action to the end that manufactur- 
ers cease imposing upon their deal- 
ers “unfair and inequitable condi- 
tions of trade”. Recommendations 
made by the FTC would aid dealers 
by easing “restriction upon the man- 


| agement of their own enterprises”; 


permit quota “requirements and 


| shipments of cars based upon mu- 


tual agreement”; allow “equitable 


liquidation in the event of contract 


| P 
companies which 


termination by the manufacturer”; 
stipulate “contracts definite as to 
the mutual rights and obligations 
of manufacturers and dealers, in- 
cluding specific provision that the 
contract will be continued for a defi- 
nite term unless terminated by 
breach of reasonable conditions re- 
cited therein”. 

Serious flaws were cited by the 
FTC in the practices of some finance 
permitted “exor- 
bitant charges” to be imposed 
against purchasers, even to the ex- 
tent of directly “defrauding” the car 
puyer. 


Companies’ Profits: 
How They Compare 


Casting up a balance sheet of the 
growth and profits of the industry, 
the FTC found that in 1938 ninety- 
nine per cent of all new passenger 
cars registered were sold by seven 
manufacturers. Of these, Chrysler, 
Ford and General Motors accounted 
for 90 per cent. 

It was revealed that in its 34% 
years of operation the Ford company 
manufactured 27 million automobiles 
with an aggregate profit of $978,- 
900,000. During 29 years of General 
Motors operation, 22 million cars 
were sold with net profits amounting 
to $3,013,013,048 before payment of 
income taxes. In Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s 13 years of operation, 6,200,000 
cars were sold with net profits of 
$355,049,438 before payment of in- 
come taxes. 

Profits to the manufacturers were 
shown to have varied greatly. Gen- 
eral Motors averaged 35.5 per cent 
rom 1927 to 1937; for Chrysler, 28.59 
per cent, and for Ford a loss of 0.80 
per cent. The latter’s losses came 
during the depression years and in 
1927 and 1928 when changing models 
and plant reconstruction cut into 
returns. 


| called a 


Labor Board would amend its rules 
to permit employers, under certain 
circumstances, to. petition for collec- 
tive bargaining elections. 

In Congress, meanwhile, hearings 
on the many proposed amendments 
to the Wagner Act dragged on and 
some Congressmen were threatening 
to use extraordinary devices, such as 
an investigation of the NLRB, in 
order to force action on the amend- 
ments before Congress adjourns. 


A Gain for the CIO 


in Auto Industry 


The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, in its effort to organize the 
Motor industry, won from the Briggs 
Body Company the first auto- 
industry labor contract granting ex- 
clusive bargaining rights.. Signing 
of the contract ended a fifteen-day 
strike that had kept 70,000 workers 
idle. 

A rival group of 
fresh from being led into the AFL 
by their president, Homer Martin, 
who once chieftained all organized 
auto workers, clashed with the CIO 
group at plants of General Motors 
Corporation. The Martin group 
strike in General 
plants just three days before the 
CIO faction was to have drafted a 


auto workers, 


| request to General Motors for a sup- 


labor agreement. Fist 
the picket lines between 
the opposing 


plemental 
fights on 
members of 
ensued. 


Snag for Amendments 
To Wage-Hour Law 


For the second time an Adminis- 
tration attempt to amend imprac- 
tical features of the Wage-Hour 
Law came to a halt in Congress be- 
cause of opposition from farm 
groups, chiefly canners. 

The Administration had tried cau- 
tiously to exempt several groups of 
workers from the rigid maximum 
hours and minimum wage restric- 
tions of the law, without departing 
from the main principles of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. But farm 
groups, fearing that cannery work- 
ers and other types of food packers 
and processors would be more rig- 
idly regulated, forced Chairman Nor- 
ton of the House Labor Committee 
to retire with her proposed amend- 
ments to the safety of a House cal- 
endar pigeon hole. 

John L. Lewis and William Green, 
leaders of rival camps of organized 


IN THE MOTOR FIELD 


y, wishes to pre- 
serve the language of the law intact 
but believes it can meet criticism by 
amending its own administrative 
rules. The first such move came 
recently with the announcement that 
employers would be allowed to call 
for plant elections. Now comes the 
second such move. 

If the predictions of Capitol Hill 
veterans are any criterion, these La- 
bor Board moves have been a suc- 
cess. The best informed opinion is 
that the Wagner Act cannot be 
amended at this session of Congress. 
The entire problem is expected to be 
carried over to the next session, bar- 
ring some legislative surprise. 

Victory of the CIO in its Briggs 
Body Company strike and its vin- 
dication in the Hague case come just 
a few weeks after the soft coal strike 
in which the CIO got a contract very 
much to its liking. It won a union 
shop in the Appalachian coal fields, 
it won exclusive bargaining rights 
in the Briggs plants, and now it wins 
Supreme Court guarantee of its right 
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IN AGREEMENT 
Murphy 
puts in one of his rare appearances 


Attorney General (left) 


to endorse a bill 
La Follette 


Capitol Hill 
proposed by Senator 
(right) which would outlaw oppres- 
sive labor practices caused by 
pionage and strikebreakers. 


on 
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to hold public meetings on city 
neuver in the fight over the Wagner streets. Ahead, CIO leaders see a 
Act. period of more intense organizing 


now 
The La- 


activity, based in part on these three 
victories. 


Opponents of the Act 
Stands want to amend it. 
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15 Mortgage Bonds 
OF UTILITY OPERATING COMPANIES 
Yielding About 4%% 


The solid foundation of the public utility industry has been 
further demonstrated by the generally favorable performance 
of its operating units during recent troublesome years. From 
this field we have selected 15 mortgage bonds of companies 
with whose bond financing we have long been identified, and 
which show an average yield of about 4% 0%. For investors 
seeking to maintain their senior position as bond holders and 
anxious to compensate for mounting taxes and declining in- 
come from other sources, this list will have special interest. 
Sent upon application—ask for Bond List ws-82. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET + NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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labor, both condemned labor spying 


and use of munitions and 
guards by industrial corporations 
The two labor leaders urged a Sen- 
ate labor subcommittee to report 
favorably a bill by Senator La Fol- 
lette that would ban such practices. 
They were joined in their support 
of the bill by Attorney General Mur- 
phy and J. Warren Madden, chair- 
man of the NLRB. 

Just before summer adjournment 
the Supreme Court delivered for tne 
record an opinion that the Child 
Labor Amendment, submitted to the 
States fifteen years ago, is not dead 
even though it has not been ratified 
by the three-fourths of the States 
o1 has, in fact, been affirmatively re- 
jected by one-fourth: of them. 

Also important to labor among Su- 
preme Court actions was the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court holding 
unconstitutional a Jersey City or- 
dinance that forbade holding public 
meetings without a police permit. 
The CIO, victor in the case over 
Mayor Hague, hailed it as clearing 
the way for unhindered organizing 
activities in other cities of the Na- 
tion. (For other aspects of Hague 
case, see page 3.) 

The fact that Charles Fahy, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the NLRB, told the 
House Labor Committee that the La- 
bor Board would double its notice 
period, given employers on com- 
plaints filed against them, from five 


armed | 


ij days to ten, marked another ma- | 


High Speed - is-ccniitiened 
| All Pullman 


A new and splendidly equipped high-speed train 
has joined the famous family of fast, air-conditioned 
trains of the direct Overland Route to San Francisco. 
The new ‘‘Treasure Island Special’’ operates on the 
same fast schedule as the all-Pullman ‘‘Forty Niner.” 
Only 49 hours and 55 minutes between Chicago 
and San Francisco—tfive round trips a month. 





With the introduction of this new train, the 
direct Overland Route places at the disposal of 
Fair visitors three of America’s finest and 
smartest high-speed trains—The Streamliner 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO;’ the ‘FORTY NINER,” 
and now the ‘““TREASURE ISLAND SPECIAL,’’ 
... fast, de luxe service 15 times a month in 
each direction! , 








The “Treasure Island Special,’’ an all-Pullman, 
extra fare train, offers superlative travel comforts. 
Equipment includes a beautiful dining car, a smart 
s buffet club car and an observation lounge. There 
are drawing rooms, double bedrooms, compart- 
ments, roomy berths—superb meals—a Registered 
Nurse-Stewardess— barber, bath and valet service. 


FINE DAILY TRAINS: Offering daily departure 
from Chicago to San Francisco are the all-Pullman 
San Francisco Overland Limited—the money- 
saving Challenger —the Pacific Limited. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 24 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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E WERE waiting—some 1,400 of us—for the 
King and Queen to arrive at the garden party 
in thé British Embassy grounds. 
We were to pay reverential homage to 
the monarch of a sister people. 

We were about to record our unique testimony that 
peoples, born of the same blood, torn asunder because of 
the tyranny of another king, can today forget their earlier 
wars and join in paying tribute to a common ideal of hu- 
man freedom—peaceful democracy. 

For here on this occasion, marked by an air of festivity 
yet of solemn dignity, was the real display of our re- 
spective symbols of national prestige. Here were the rulers 
of America—the members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
the Cabinet officers and the highest officials of the gov- 
ernment together with the powerful executives of finance, 
of business, of the press, of the radio, as well as the 
spokesmen of the church. 


DEMOCRACY 


My thoughts, as we waited, 
turned toward the collective 
power of the persons in the as- 


HAS POWER 
semblage as contrasted with the 
OF ACTION lack of individual power of the 


man whom we had come to honor. In the one is the 
majesty of tradition, the continuance of an ancient insti- 


tution. In the other is the dynamic power of living force | 


which, for good or for ill, moves irresistibly onward, pur- 
suing the heights of ambition and seeking the summits of 
achievement. 

We indulge often our devotion to democracy as if to 
imply that, because we have no king, we are free, or be- 
cause others have kings, they are not free. But it is all 
too true that the essence of democracy lies not in the lim- 
ited tenure of our Executive or of our legislative body but 
in the process whereby our public servants are chosen, if, 
indeed, we or they do the choosing. 

From ancient times, peoples have experimented with 
forms of government. Names and labels have meant lit- 
tle as democracy has been transformed into oligarchy or 
as absolute monarchy has given way to the democratic 
freedom of parliamentary rule. How should America be 
classified ? 

OUR LIBERTY: Are we really democratic? 
As I stood and surveyed the 
IS IT JUST scene, I groped for my own defi- 
A SYMBOL? nition of democracy. I wondered 
if all around me were the expo- 
nents of true democracy or merely the symbols of another 
absolutism, all too familiar to our English forefathers, the 
symbols of a coercionist philosophy which demands con- 
formity as the price of sustenance. 

I found myself not thinking about the King of Eng- 
land but of our own kings and the manner in which they 
mark out for themselves dominions of finite jurisdiction 
in the economic, the political, the institutional and the 
cultural life of our country. 

It seemed to me that, in this group of 1,400 persons, re- 
posed the greatest power on earth—the power to rule 
130,000,000 people, to command the resources and wealth 
of a vast terrain. 

And how were these rulers using this enormous power? 
For whose benefit were they exercising it? What sort of 
trustees or custodians were they over this huge segment 
of human destiny? Surely these were not impertinent 
thoughts. And so the kaleidoscope of reverie began: 

I saw scores of men in an undersea craft choking to 
death in line of duty—placed there by the command of 
public authority. 

I saw 907 drifting souls, scorned by their homeland and 
then turned away by the public authority of a little 
country which cried out to the world about 40 years ago 
to help her people secure emancipation from the cruel 
yoke of a foreign king. 

I saw a vast territory of empty plains and prairies, of 
untouched hills and valleys where perhaps the foot of 
man has never yet trod, far out in the western sunrise— 
where food comes out of the soil to feed, and garments 
come aplenty from the grazing lands, to clothe—and yet 
a helpless minority, seeking asylum, is turned away by 
public authority, the very earth refused them—God’s 
earth. 

I saw 10,000,000 persons broken in morale, bedevilled 
by fear, receiving the dole from public authority, but liv- 
ing in a tragic uncertainty as officialdom fights business, 
and even as other groups, possessed of an abundance of 
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AITED FOR THE KING— 


A Reverie on the Contrast Between the Man Who Symbolizes Power But Does Not Rule 
and the Gathering of Executives, Legislators, and Justices Who Symbolize 
Individualism and Yet Rule Over More Than 130,000,000. People 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


worldly riches, cast aspersions on the willingness of 10,- 
000,000 to toil, though offering them no opportunity. 

I saw the sallow faces of men and women at work 
benches, alongside great moving pieces of machinery, 
silently doing their tasks, hour in and hour out, day in 
and day out—the regimented servants of economic au- 
thority. 

I saw the counting rooms in the marts of trade, the 
paneled walls of the skyscraper offices where kings issue 
orders and men far away obey. 

I saw the kings of labor, some trying to enthrone rea- 
son where only hate holds sway, and others seeking, like 
their employer brethren in exploitation, to elevate them- 
selves—to acquire position and material rewards at the 
expense of unity and industrial peace, 

I saw half-empty churches and scanty congregations, 
egotistic preachers who unwittingly cause sincere wor- 








—Wide World 
GEORGE VI, KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, WHO VISITED 
WASHINGTON JUNE 8 AND 9, 1939. 





shippers to shun them, and I saw quiet, unostentatious, 
self-sacrificing ministers of the gospel, striving to implant 
the word of God. 

I saw marchers from the “left” and self-sufficient aris- 
tocrats from the “right,” each believing in friction and 
war but vehemently denying such design, even as they 
sow the seeds of dissension amongst us. 

I saw the politicians, some in a role of self-denial and 
earnest statesmanship, but many more in the role of ty- 
rannical monarchs, their minds on their own fortunes, 
on their own pride, on their own advancement, irrespec- 
tive of obligation to the people whom they were expected 
to serve. 

I saw the wedded helpmates of these men, many of 
kindly inspiration and wise counsel, but others expressing 
the vanities and driving power of an all-pervasive self- 
interest which rules their homes and their husbands’ 
ambitions. 

There was much else to ponder in that half hour of 
waiting—scenes of unforgettable human misery which 
democratic government has not yet removed from our 
midst, scenes of contest in which the pursuit of material 
compensations has distorted our vision and caused us to 
rationalize as virtuous every chase for financial reward 
irrespective of social values. . 

I could not put aside the recurring thought that ration- 
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alization has become our instrument of alibi, our defense 
mechanism against the intrusion of the fundamentals of 
a Christian morality. For we live in an era of hate. We 
covet what our neighbor has and we laugh at human love 
as a sign of weakness in character itself. Somehow the 
ruling logic is that of the cynic—man is supreme, he is 
monarch of all he surveys, he owes allegiance to no other 
king. 
NOT ENOUGH If you speak of the Divine King 
to the sophisticated among us, 
FAITH IN THE you are met with a sort of pitying 
DIVINE POWER sympathy as if human knowledge 
had proceeded beyond such va- 
garies in the modern world. If you mention the qualities of 
human love, they smile a tolerant smile as if you had be- 
trayed the first signs of the decay of combative virility. 
They know only the language and behavior of contest. 
They glorify the law of possession. What they have, it 
seems, shall never be taken away, life goes on and on, 
there is presumably no stoppage, no day of reckoning, no 
moment of final appraisal. No, their thoughts are of what 
power or things they own and of what more they can ac- 
quire—not of the unselfish use to be made of that which 
has been acquired already. 

This fallacy that we can do as we please with our money 
and power, so moulding public authority that others must 
be compelled to do our bidding, springs from the theory 
of individual kingship—a sort of “divine right” of human 
selfishness. 

There came to mind in this connection the verses in 
the 49th Psalm: 

“The fooi and the brutish person perish, and leave 
their wealth to others. 

“Their inward thought is, that their houses shall 
continue for ever, and their dwelling places to all 
generations; they call their lands after their own 
names.” ... 

And then the further admonition that man who has an 
opportunity to serve “and understandeth not, is like the 
beasts that perish.” 

I wondered what would happen to America if the 1,400 
in this great assemblage were suddenly to begin exercis- 
ing a new sovereignty in their every day work, their every 
day lives—a power of unselfish service. I wondered what 
would happen to the problem of unrest and unhappiness 
in the world if a group like this decided to say to itself 
that since life is finite, we must use the years granted us, 
not just for ourselves, but for our brothers, too. 


BETTER WORLD 


I wondered what might not be 
accomplished in this kingdom of 
ours if individuals perceived this 


WAITING ON 
MUTUAL TRUST °w 2llegiance, this great oppor- 
tunity for the remaking of na- 


tions by remaking their individual selves, and thus par- 
ticularly remaking the leaders, the rulers, the custodians 
of power—the trustees of the lives, the properties and the 
sacred honor of their fellow men. 

I wondered what would happen overseas if this concept 
of a new sovereignty under God taught statesmen of dic- 
tator and democratic countries the value of humility, and 
if, thereupon, a sense of justice instead of greed pervaded 
the precincts of public authority in every land. 

What need would there be then of excessive arma- 
ments, of millions of workers engaged long hours in un- 
productive labor! What need would there be of the 
terrible instruments designed to destroy the human body, 
and what need would there be for the breeders of poison 
and international resentment who destroy human reason! 

A vision of humanity transformed by its own will 
power; a vision of millions of human beings everywhere 
exercising their God-given right to security and maxi- 
mum usefulness; a vision of human hearts opened to each 
other in a spirit of kindliness even as the bitterness of 
human nature is slowly but surely removed from those 
intransigent minds which so often fall victim to the can- 
cerous growth of hate; a vision of decency and fairness 
and simple faith... . . 

And at that moment there came out of the facade in 
front of us the King and Queen of Great Britain. Instant 
silence ensued and then the strains of “God Save the 
King” sounded across the green lawns. 

My reverie was ended. I was back in a world of reality 
where “the boast of heraldry and the pomp of power” 
governs the minds of men, and where a vast gulf still re- 
mains between the many kings of our social and economic 
life—and the King of Kings. 
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LEARNING BY LOOKING 


Section II 
June 12, 1939 





The motion picture has ushered a new era into American education 
and both schools and government are devotees of the new method of 
“learning by looking.” Motion pictures are used both as a supple- 
ment to text books and as means of broadcasting general knowledge. 


More than 3,000 schools are equipped to use sound pictures in edu- 
cational work and various government departments are busy mak- 
ing educational films. Shown here is some government film work 
being done. 


—Government photographers filming a 
cene in “The River,” directed by Pare 
orentz. It is a documentary story of the 
Mississippi. 


3—Another scen i i 
showi . 2—Army photographers take motion pictures 
ng camera : : ; ; : 
crew filming “The showing machine guns in action. The film is later 
Ri 7 used for training purposes, to demonstrate how 

iver.” The crew . : 
units are employed in the field. These guns are 


is below Norris bei dj ial def 
dem on ten Tenn. eing used in aerial defense. 


essee Valley pro- 
ject. 


4—The Department of Agriculture takes motion pictures 
for farm extension activities, to instruct farmers in proper 
methods of planting and harvesting their crops. 


(Continued on Back Page) 

















IN ADVERTISING, the combination of power and 
flexibility which makes the organ unique among 
musical instruments finds its clearest expression in 
Rotogravure Sections. 


For when used in combination groups, Rotogravure Sec- 
tions deliver the most tremendous, measurable audience* 
of able-to-buy families in America, and when used in single 
units (as the case study on the following page demonstrates) 
they produce the most complete, hence readily merchan- 
disable coverage, obtainable in any given market. For 
details on the cost of using rotogravure and facts concern- 


ing the Gallup Research Bureau's evaluation of it, call on 


* RMAs 


ROT SS A CEI, Ne Om Le ae tee 8 wires 


@ There is only one musical instrument which encompasses the 
range of a full orchestra and is at once so powerful, yet flexible, that 
it is capable of filling the greatest structure ever built with thundering 
harmony or lancing it with the whispered echo of a single note 


That instrument is the organ! 


Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufacturing Roto- 
plate, Kleerfect, and Hytect — three of the most widely 
accepted rotogravure printing papers — the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical information 
and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers or 
advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
preparation or printing of rotogravure copy. Please address 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 

“By measurable audience, we mean just that! For not only does rotogravure provide 
an A.B. C. statement of circulation, but a Gallup Research Bureau statement as well! 


One which reveals the foct that the average inside advertising page in a roto 
gravure section is actually looked at by 80% plus of the paper's total circulation 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPQRA 


Established 1872 


CHICAGO * 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


67 Years of Service 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing - ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation 
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Cover and Specialty Pap 
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NEENAH, WE&KONS!! 


NEW YORK * 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 
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Never before has any ce- 
real won so many friends 
SO quickly as Shredded 
Tiny shreds of 
» Nourishing 
Spun into a 
convenient new bite size 
and baked a tempting 
golden brown, t your 
family taste Shredded 
Ralston’s delicious 
—and watch how q 
everyone asks 
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year 4000 will be 
€ picture shows 
aging ability, 


5—To preserve current history 
for posterity, films are stored 
in weather-proof vaults in the 
National Archives. Captain J. 
G. Bradley is examining films. 
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7—Historic films of this gen- 8—An example of educational 
eration are stored in temper- motion pictures. An army 
ature-controlled fire - proof school learns to saddle and 
vaults in the National Archives. mount a horse through movies 
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